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Healthy Reactions 


“‘a BODY THAT CANNOT REACT is a corpse,” 
the late Roy Campbell wrote. Perhaps the 
principal symptom of social health in our 
time is a widespread reaction against col- 
lectivism and nihilism in the Western 
world. “We are all socialists now,” Sir 
William Harcourt is supposed to have said, 
late in the nineteenth century—though he 
denied having said it. In a truer sense, in 
the middle of the twentieth century most 
people of America and Western Europe 
are reactionaries, whether they like it or 
not: they have reacted healthily against the 
radical totalism which (as Napoleon said 
of Jacobin innovation) was striding over 
all the universe. 

The political epithet “reactionary” is 
part of the jargon of Marxism, although 
certain non-Marxist writers have borrowed 
it. By “reactionary”, the Marxist ideo- 
logues mean anyone who wishes “to turn 
back the clock”—that is, to return to the 
ways of yesteryear. Those American sol- 
dier-prisoners who collaborated with the 
Communists in the North Korean prison- 
camps were rewarded by their captors with 
the designation of “Progressives”; while 
the loyal Americans who resisted Com- 
munist indoctrination were denounced as 
“Reactionaries.” But the American prison- 
ers who refused to submit mind and con- 
science to Communist mastery wore the 
label “Reactionary” defiantly, as a badge 
of honor. 

In the Communist vocabulary, a Pro- 


gressive is marching forward confidently 
—and obediently—toward the Terrestial 
Paradise of Marx and Lenin. A Liberal, 
though muddled, is not a hopeless case, 
and may be led sometimes toward the 
light. A Conservative is a dolt who clings 
to things as they are. A Reactionary is a 
scoundrel who would reverse, if he could, 
the whole splendid course of Communist 
Progress. That these terms have been 
adopted, with little alteration of meaning, 
by some liberals and even some conserva- 
tives, is a mark of the Communists’ suc- 
cess in corrupting the whole discussion of 
political theory in our time. 

Now these Marxist categories are 
founded upon a fanatical belief in the idea 
of Progress: inevitable movement, acceler- 
ated in its later stages by revolution, to- 
ward universal communism, the classless 
society, the resolution of thesis and an- 
tithesis, and an eternal mundane realm of 
changeless perfection. As Dr. Peter Stanlis 
wrote in the last number of Mopern AGE, 
the idea of Progress, with a Roman P, has 
now been exploded as a fallacy; and the 
late Jose Ortega y Gasset, in this number 
of our review, touches upon certain aspects 
of the decayed ideology of Progress. Yet 
intellectual currents often flow on a great 
while in popular opinion, even though 
their springs are dried up, until they 
meander down to the Dead Sea of yester- 
day’s fallacies. Thus the epithet “reaction- 
ary —meaningless if, in truth, there is no 
inevitable Progress toward the Terrestial 
Paradise—continues to plague us, even 
though most sensible men and women have 
reacted intelligently against the Gnostic 
delusion of Communism. 

You can turn back the clock, G. K. 
Chesterton said once; he often had done 
it; he simply took the hour-hand between 
thumb and forefinger, and turned it coun- 
ter-clockwise. To turn back the clock, in- 
deed, is quite necessary when the time, or 
the timepiece, is out of joint. Reaction, as 
such, is neither good nor bad: its prudence 
depends upon what we are reacting against, 
and upon the manner in which we react. 
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To react against injustice and folly is quite 
as healthy as to react against diphtheria and 
measles. It is possible, of course, to react 
stupidly and brutally—just as it is possible 
to “progress” stupidly and brutally. If a 
man finds himself progressing toward the 
edge of a precipice, he will do well to re- 
act by retracing his steps. Mr. Robert 
Graves, in his fantasy Seven Days in New 
Crete, suggests that in time even the mas- 
ters of a triumphant collectivism would re- 
coil from the consequences of their ide- 
ology, and say to one another, “We must 
retrace our steps, or perish.” Americans 
and Europeans have reacted against many 
abuses and illusions in the twentieth cen- 
tury: against unchecked power, dreary 
egalitarianism, grandiose totalist schemes, 
atheist materialism. For the most part, 
their reaction has been intelligent and 
temperate. One of the aspirations of the 
editors of MopERN AGE is to assist in guid- 
ing this reaction into ways of principle and 
prudence. 

This present number of our quarterly 
may suggest to our readers several aspects 
of the general reaction against Utopianism. 
Mr. Anthony Lejeune sets a lance against 
the delusion of Modernism. Mr. August 
Heckscher observes that the popular con- 
cept of the “welfare state” is obsolete. 
Ortega y Gasset’s posthumously-published 
essay touches upon our pressing need for 
a genuine innovation, in contrast with the 
stale radicalisms which still cling to our 
society. Archduke Otto von Habsburg’s 
autobiographical essay, and Frederick Wil- 
helmsen’s comments on the Archduke, show 
that the two influences which (according 
to Burke) created European civilization, 
“the spirit of religion, and the spirit of a 
gentleman,” are not extinct among us. 
Professor Lundberg’s pages on minorities 
are an endeavor to free that urgent discus- 
sion from cant and humbug. Dr. Molnar’s 
criticism of Camus’ essay on capital pun- 
ishment is an enlightened reaction against 
sentimentality and false logic in the meting 
out of justice. Mr. McAuley’s report from 
Australia suggests the obstacles to unity 
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against Communism which still beset the 
free world, despite our reaction against the 
fruits of totalism. By such discussion, we 
trust, imagination and right reason may 
come to govern the popular reaction 
against political religion. 

And in a lesser matter, we have found 
many symptoms of a healthy reaction: the 
reaction to Mopern Ace. More than seven 
thousand copies of this number will be 
distributed, at the end of a single year of 
publication—a remarkable success for a 
serious quarterly. Our review has been 
commended and quoted in dozens of news- 
papers and magazines; Dr. Harold Clapp’s 
comparison of Swiss and American schools, 
for instance, in last winter’s number, was 
reprinted in full and made the subject of an 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal; it was 
reprinted in part in the Chicago Tribune, 
and in whole or part in many other daily 
papers. We are finding the audience we 
have sought. 

Then, too, writers have reacted agree- 
ably toward Mopern AcE. The two dis- 
tinguished short stories in this number, by 
Senor Gironella and Miss Coit, are imagi- 
native writing of the kind we hoped to 
attract. 

Though we are not deluged with sub- 
scriptions, still we have gained readers 
more rapidly than any quarterly in years. 
We are deluged with manuscripts for pub- 
lication; and we apologize for not being 
able to accept or return manuscripts more 
quickly than we have done thus far: we 
have no full-time staff. We expect to main- 
tain and to improve the quality of our 
journal, Early numbers will be concerned 
with the Southern States (a symposium we 
had intended to publish earlier, but post- 
poned so that we might include late con- 
tributions by other hands); with current 
political theory; and with literary criti- 
cism. 

So much just now for cheerfulness. What 
we lack, most conspicuously, is money. No 
large grants from foundations or private 
individuals have come unto us; and even 
the direct costs of printing and mailing and 
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paying contributors cannot be met until 
we attain a circulation of at least ten thou- 
sand copies. We do need the help of our 
readers. 

One way in which every reader can help 
us, at small cost, is to renew his own 
subscription. With this issue, our fifth, 
more than 1,500 initial subscriptions to 
Mopern AGE expire. Ordinarily quarterlies 
lose as much as fifty per cent of their cir- 
culation at renewal-time. Such a loss might 
be catastrophic for young Mopern AGE. 
We hope, then, that you will send us your 
renewal-notice; and that you may find 
other people who might care to subscribe. 

A gentleman in Florida suggests that one 
good way to increase the circulation of 
MoperNn AGE would be for every present 
subscriber to take out a second subscrip- 


tion in his own name; and to hand round 
the copies of his second subscription to 
friends, in the hope that they might be in- 
terested enough to become regular readers, 
This gentleman has acted upon his own 
idea. We will be grateful to any other sub. 
scribers who may be inclined to emulate 
him. If every present subscriber would 
renew, and would secure at least one ad- 
ditional subscription, we could attain in 
short order our desired circulation of ten 
thousand copies. 

In our time of troubles, reaction there 
must be. Whether that reaction is healthy 
or diseased, imaginative or unreasonable, 
may depend in large part upon publica- 
tions like MoperN Ace. Commend us to 
your friends, if in conscience you can. 

—R. K. 
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This So-Called Modern Age 


ANTHONY LEJEUNE 


The cult of Modernism lives by the 
illusion that life is an irreversible 
escalator. 


IF WORDS WERE GIVEN us to conceal our 
thoughts, they can also be used to avoid 
the painful process of thinking at all. Most 
successful politicians know how to take 
advantage of this. When the Sikhs were 
demanding independence from India, their 
leaders complained about nothing more 
bitterly than a law forbidding them to 
shout slogans. ‘Slogans,’ they said, enunci- 
ating a profound truth, ‘are an important 
method of forming public opinion.’ The 
Russians certainly agree with them. Every 
May Day a long list of appropriate slogans 
is issued from Moscow for the use of the 
faithful all over the world. The West is in 
no position to sneer. English politicians 
may be comparative amateurs, but from 
election slogans (‘Fair shares for all!’) to 
National Savings posters (‘Ten Million 
People Can’t Be Wrong!’) they show them- 
selves willing enough to use words for their 
emotional rather than their rational effect, 
to beg the question rather than to clarify it. 

This is so notorious a feature of political 
language that it may soon defeat its own 
ends. Even the least sophisticated are be- 
ginning to translate ‘We had a useful ex- 
change of views’ into ‘We couldn’t agree 
about anything’, to notice a strange re- 
semblance between ruthless terrorists and 
heroic resistance-workers, to recognize 
terms like ‘great democratic leader’ or 
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‘Fascist hyena’ as mere expressions of ap- 
proval or disapproval, not really meant to 
convey descriptive information at all. The 
last twenty years have subjected our verbal 
currency to galloping inflation. New clichés 
become worthless almost as soon as coined, 
and a number of valuable concepts have 
been hopelessly debased. There is, after 
all, a quite legitimate manoeuvre known as 
‘a tactical withdrawal to prepared posi- 
tions.’ But in what words can a commander 
now plausibly describe it? 

The art of practical politics, particularly 
in an age of ideological conflict, involves 
persuading people in the mass; and, as any 
advertising agent knows, this is best done 
by non-rational means. Thucydides ex- 
plained long ago how words are liable to 
suffer a sea-change at such times. The 
manipulation of words by politicians is 
therefore understandable, if not exactly 
praiseworthy. It is much more deplorable 
when these emotive uses of language are 
carried over into what purport to be se- 
rious discussions of political, moral, or 
aesthetic principles. A sad number of ap- 
parently respectable judgments and argu- 
ments have been founded in every age on 
mere fashionable jargon; and the nature 
of that jargon is highly instructive for a 
student of the society which produced it. 

One of the more significant jargon- 
groups of our own time is that dealing 
with our position in the process of history. 
‘Modern’ and ‘contemporary’ are the most 
popular key words, but their peculiar us- 
age needs to be understood in the light 
of more general ideas -about ‘progress.’ 

Far too many people who should know 
better still use the words ‘progressive’ and 
‘reactionary’ as though they had a clear ob- 
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jective meaning. This is usually a dodge to 
avoid awkward questions. Unless we know 
where I came from and where I am go- 
ing to, the mere statement ‘] am progress- 
ing’ has a purely emotional use permitting 
of no rational discussion. If I happen to 
have started in the wrong direction, the 
only progressive route will be backwards. 
Among the tributes paid to a public figure 
who died recently was this simple eulogy: 
‘He believed in progress.’ Everyone seemed 
quite satisfied that this was a compliment, 
but what on earth did it mean? ‘Believed 
in’ presumably means ‘trusted’, ‘approved 
of.’ ‘Progress’ presumably means ‘change 
for the better.’ If the sentence means that 
he thought every change a change for the 
better and therefore approved of it, it says 
little for his discrimination. If it means he 
approved of those changes which were 
changes for the better, it becomes purely 
tautologous and seems hardly worth say- 
ing. The real point of the sentence is that 
it avoids all dangerous commitment on the 
subject of what changes the man did think 
changes for the better. There could be no 
disagreement because the mind was given 
nothing to bite on. 

This blanket idea of progress as some- 
thing vague, undefined, but always going 
on, colours much of our thinking. It reveals 
itself in remarks made by people who 
would firmly disavow it as a philosophic 
or historical concept. It is a legacy from 
the shattered theory of inevitable human 
advancement. That this theory is shattered 
few people would deny. How many of us, 
looking in the mirror, really believe that 
our own noble selves embody all the finest 
aspirations of our ancestors? How many 
of us feel confident that, even if our civili- 
zation escapes disaster, the future must 
certainly be better than the past? The 
mental foundations which are needed to 
make ‘progress’ an agreed and relatively 
meaningful term no longer exist and per- 
haps never did exist: but the implications 
of the word survive with an unhealthy life 
of their own. 

These implications have been further 
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supported by a mere mechanical analogy, 
born in the nineteenth century—that age 
of great engineers—but by no means un. 
congenial to the twentieth. There is a strict 
sense in which mechanical sciences do 
progress. Each new machine is an improve- 
ment on the last: that is to say, it does 
more or does the same thing more effi- 
ciently than its predecessors. But this truth 
about machines cannot be transferred to 
politics or theology or morals or poetry: 
only an age as materialistic as ours could 
be deceived into thinking it might be. 

This false analogy produces strange lines 
of argument. You see them in every news- 
paper applied to all kinds of subjects. ‘The 
Church should have a more up-to-date at- 
titude towards marriage’: which only 
makes sense if you assume that a change 
in the prevailing attitude towards marriage 
is necessarily a change for the better, there- 
by implying that the Church’s unchanged 
attitude must be wrong. ‘The world is not 
listening to the theologians to-day—they 
have no message for it’: which implies that 
when people stop paying attention to a set 
of propositions, those propositions are 
thereby shown to be untrue, for theological 
propositions if true can hardly be called 
irrelevant. ‘The distribution of naval prize- 
money is an anachronism and will not take 
place again’: the fact of its being an anach- 
ronism evidently saves us the trouble 
of deciding whether it also happens to be 
a good thing. ‘Out of date ideas’ and ‘out- 
worn dogmas’ are ten a penny. I’ve often 
wondered how a dogma wears out: from 
too much use like an old shoe? 

The same fallacy is woven into much of 
popular history. In school text-books, docu- 
mentary broadcasts, and magazine articles 
there is usually an underlying assumption 
that to say which side won is to say some- 
thing about which side ought to have won. 
In a generation which has seen what we 
have seen, this attitude is dismaying, but 
the simplest experiment proves it. Anyone 
to-day who announces his disapproval of 
votes for women or the repeal of the com- 
bination laws is more likely to be told he is 
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out of date than answered with arguments, 
a kind of trial by ordeal which is surely no 
compliment to the suffragettes or the trade 
unionists. The questions may have been 
permanently settled, but most of the argu- 
ments remain, neither better nor worse 
than they were when the issue was still in 
doubt. 

The ‘progressive’ fallacy is flattering and 
comfortable: it appeals to our laziness of 
mind. We therefore build myths which 
support it. Where our ancestors looked 
back to some lost paradise, we look for- 
ward to some utopian future. When the 
Romans used the word ‘priscus’ they meant 
it as a term of praise, signifying the nobler 
fashions of an older day. When we use the 
term ‘old-fashioned’ we mean it to be pe- 
jorative. Our form of compliment is to call 
a thing ‘modern.’ In popular usage, es- 
pecially popular commercial usage, moder- 
nity is not only considered desirable, but 
an infallible proof that the thing concerned 
is the best available. 

An article by that well-known British 
radio and television ‘personality’, Mr. Wil- 
fred Pickles, provides a remarkable ex- 
ample of this. After reading the letters of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Mr. Pickles says, 
he realized ‘what a lot we are missing in 
this so-called modern age.’ ‘So-called mod- 
ern age’ is a pregnant phrase indeed, but 
poor Mr. Pickles was driven to it. He re- 
gards ‘modern’ as a term of unhesitating 
praise. When he wishes to say something 
derogatory about the age in which we live, 
he cannot therefore call it modern: but in 
ordinary speech the age in which we live 
would clearly be called modern. He solves 
his dilemma by casting doubt not on the 
essential goodness of modernity but on the 
essential modernity of the age. Words stand 
prettily on their heads, but Mr. Pickles 
knows his readers will understand exactly 
what he means. 

It would be naive to claim that ‘modern’ 
should mean neither more nor less than its 
dictionary definition—‘of the present time.’ 
In practice, ‘modern’ and its sister word 
‘contemporary’ are used to mean some- 
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thing much more limited but almost as 
precise. When I talk about ‘modern phi- 
losophy’, everyone knows what I mean, 
even though Thomists and idealists con- 
tinue to exist at the present time. When I 
talk about ‘contemporary furniture’ no- 
one thinks I mean to include the deep 
leather armchairs and imitation Chippen- 
dale which are still being made. 

As descriptive adjectives these are use- 
ful enough: unfortunately they carry with 
them those evaluative implications which 
confuse so much thinking about ‘progress’ 
through time. ‘Modern’ and ‘contempo- 
rary’ have become terms of praise. “The 
modern trend’ takes on a sinister resem- 
blance to ‘all right-thinking men’. ‘Con- 
temporary taste’ comes to mean something 
very like ‘what the experts say.’ And a 
label-loving public rejoices at being saved 
the trouble of making up its own mind. 

Once begged, the question is turned into 
a rule: ‘One must be contemporary.’ Why 
must one be contemporary? Because, what- 
ever the charm of previous styles, the only 
good work which can be produced now 
must be in contemporary styles on a con- 
temporary theme. The artist needs roots 
in his own time. 

Contemporary themes are _ strangely 
limited. At first glance, one might suppose 
that such subjects as young love or spring 
or simple piety must always be contempo- 
rary; but that isn’t enough. A poet who 
wrote in the fashion of ‘Maud’ or “The 
Hounds of Spring’ or ‘Hymns Ancient and 
Modern’ would not be contemporary. Con- 
temporaneity involves a negative condi- 
tion: it implies something which definitely 
could or would not have been done by a 
previous generation. This comes out most 
clearly in the talk of architects, those keen 
admirers of modernity. ‘We must use con- 
temporary materials,’ they say, and among 
contemporary materials: they do not in- 
clude materials such as wood or brick or 
straw thatch which are only contemporary 
in the naive sense of being still available 
at the present time. The materials they 
mean are such things as concrete, plastics, 
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glass, and steel. This is apt to produce a 
circular argument. Architects must use 
certain materials because they are con- 
temporary and these materials are called 
contemporary because modern architects 
are using them. There is, of course, another 
reason for using such contemporary mate- 
rials: they tend to be cheaper. Like Bri- 
tain’s defence cuts, the ubiquity of con- 
temporary materials would sometimes be 
more acceptable if it were presented frank- 
ly as an economy instead of being justified 
on the ground of their peculiar beauty or 
suitability to the zeitgeist. 

An odd example of architects’ dogma 
was provided by The Architectural Review 
in the captions beneath two photographs 
of mock-Tudor houses. One of the houses 
was merely pathetic—imitation beams 
painted on whitewash: the other was well 
built and might almost have passed for 
genuine Elizabethan. But strange as it 
may seem, The Architectural Review pre- 
ferred the first house to the second. The 
reason apparently was that the second 
house, being a better piece of mock-Tudor, 
was therefore considered the more dam- 
nable, much as a competent burglar might 
be considered more dangerous than a 
clumsy one. 

When pressed to explain further, the 
modernist usually says that ‘contemporary’ 
materials and ‘contemporary’ styles are 
the only natural ones for a contemporary 
craftsman. If he goes outside them, he can 
only be copying. This is an argument 
which needs a good deal more foundation 
than it is normally given. Why should it 
be more natural and less imitative for a 
modern architect to work in the concrete 
shoe-box style rather than the Stock- 
brokers’ Tudor style? Why should it be 
better for a new playwright to model him- 
self on Mr. John Osborne than on Sir 
Arthur Pinero? Why is it ever less possi- 
ble to do original work in one style than 
in another? 

This note of arrogance underlies much 
of the ‘progressive’ jargon. The modern- 
ists take it for granted that all right- 


minded persons or at least all young right- 
minded persons (for they have little conf- 
dence in the right-mindedness of the old) 
must agree with them. 

To take a mild example from an eni- 
nently respectable source, here is an extract 
from the publicity issued by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum when the new windows 
for Coventry Cathedral were being ex- 
hibited there: 

‘The artists have broken right away 
from the representational style of so much 
stained glass, and have abandoned false 
ideas of transparent picture making and 
pale piety, for glowing semi-abstract panels 
which they consider to be as appropriate 
to the age as the Cathedral itself. These 
may well prove controversial, but the in- 
dividual artist in stained glass can receive 
nothing but encouragement from this great 
contemporary expression of his craft.’ 

The metaphysical thesis that glowing 
semi-abstract panels are in some myste- 
rious way ‘appropriate’ to the age is surely 
not so self-evident that the assent of every 
other artist in stained glass can be pre- 
sumed. An individual artist who happened 
to like transparent picture making might 
surely find this great contemporary ex- 
pression of his craft extremely discour- 
aging. 

The same kind of thing is very frequent- 
ly said about poetry. The editor of a recent 
anthology of English verse, for instance, 
was praised because ‘his taste is genuinely 
contemporary’ and will therefore ‘make 
contact especially with young people.’ Al- 
though ‘contemporary’ in this sense is 
meant as and understood to be a limiting 
descriptive label, the possibility is never 
entertained that young people might not 
have ‘contemporary’ tastes. 

Mr. Kenneth Tynan, in his review of 
Look Back in Anger, carried this assump- 
tion to its ultimate ridiculous limit. ‘I 
agree, he said, ‘that Look Back in Anger 
is likely to remain a minority taste. What 
matters, however, is the size of the minor- 
ity. I estimate it at roughly 6,733,000, 
which is the number of people in this 
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country between the ages of twenty ‘and 
thirty.” And that, as Euclid would say, is 
absurd. 

Absurd but not unusual. Too many 
people have been claiming to ‘speak for 
their generation’: newspapers, radio and 
television encourage them to do so. Apart 
from the intrinsic improbability of sup- 
posing that any one person represents the 
tastes and views of an arbitrarily selected 
quarter of the adult population, these self- 
appointed spokesmen are rather unsuitable 
even to make the attempt. According to 
the fashionable theory, they have to be in 
revolt against something. This is conven- 
ient for journalists who like to find clear- 
cut disagreements dividing one generation 
from another but it happens to be the 
reverse of the truth. If anything, young 
people have a tendency to conservatism. 
Unconventional behaviour is more embar- 
rassing to them than to their elders. There 
is a powerful sociological play to be writ- 
ten about a family in which the young- 
er members are desperately trying to re- 
strain their parents from making wild, 
radical innovations. 

Our present batch of angry young men 
may be only a temporary phenomenon, 
but the theory behind them is always with 
us and always inimical to rational argu- 
ment. By maintaining the fiction that each 
new generation is pressing forward to a 
better world beyond the vision of its pur- 
blind elders, it excuses the distinctive work 
of that generation from the possibility of 
criticism or the need of defence. When- 
ever a poet writes particularly incompre- 
hensible verse, or a painter makes pictures 
which the uninitiated think ugly, there is 
always someone to blame the public rather 
than the artist. ‘Genius often goes unrec- 
ognised in its own time,’ we are told. “This 
artist cannot be judged by traditional 
standards.’ It does certainly happen 
(though not as often as some people would 
have us suppose) that work which was 
ridiculed when it first appeared comes to 
be recognised later as having great merit. 
But in practice this is a possibility which 
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has to be ignored if there are to be any 
standards of judgement at all. Every hack 
writer could otherwise say without fear of 
contradiction: ‘You may not like my 
poems; but in fifty years’ time I shall be 
recognized as being greater than Shake- 
speare. Anyone who felt like disposing of 
a tiresome relation could fall back on an 
unanswerable ethical position: “You may 
think murder immoral; but this is really 
the higher morality, the morality of the 
future. In fifty years’ time everyone will 
agree with me.’ 

Human judgements are fallible and li- 
able to be reversed, but human beings 
must act on the assumption that their 
judgements are correct. If our descendants 
do disagree with us, it by no means follows 
that they will disagree in a ‘progressive’ 
direction. They are just as likely to laugh 
at us and agree with our great-grandpar- 
ents. The critic who recently condemned 
a poet because ‘he did not advance poetry 
at all’ was simply confusing mechanical 
with non-mechanical arts. 

This mechanical metaphor has worked 
itself very deep into the fabric of our 
thought. It engenders a picture of human 
life as a kind of irreversible escalator with 
standards of behaviour and critical values 
taking the place of advertisements on the 
wall. The higher you go up the escalator, 
the more beautiful and truthful the ad- 
vertisements become. The young are al- 
ways looking ahead, but as they grow older 
their gaze is steadily drawn backwards. 

As a historical or philosophic theory, 
this has even less validity than the social 
contract theory; but, like the social con- 
tract theory, it seems to be attractive and 
has had far-reaching effects. It protects 
the sham and encourages unreasoned 
judgements. It is less healthy than the 
backward-looking philosophy of the an- 
cients because it flatters our self-esteem 
and blunts our capacity for self-criticism. 
Worst of all, it betrays*every right prin- 
ciple by suggesting the pernicious doctrine 
that ‘we must move with the times’, wheth- 
er the times be bad or good. 
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In our discussion of welfare, we confuse means and ends, the director of the 


Twentieth Century Fund writes. 


The True Welfare: 


America’s Continuing Quest 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 


WE AMERICANS seek welfare, and must con- 
tinue to seek it; but in its ultimate form, 
we must not suppose we have yet found 
welfare. More than that: I suggest that the 
kind of welfare which we have set as our 
goal is inadequate—even dangerously in- 
adequate—to the needs of the present day. 
The American world is extraordinary in 
the level of material well being which it 
has attained. The Twentieth Century Fund 
has cast up and computed some of the ad- 
vances which our people have already 
made, and which they are likely to make 
in the next decade or so. I shall not try 
here even to summarize the accounting, 
except to say that by whatever standard 
one measures it—in terms of gross national 
product, or personal income, of technolog- 
ical advance or of growing leisure—the 
results are such as seize the imagination. 
Never before in the history of the world 
have such prospects of wealth and ease 
been laid out before a whole people. 
These attainments are the fruit, primar- 
ily, of the enterprise and the productive 
genius of a free people, working within 
the rules of what, for want of a better 
word, we must call a capitalistic system. 
Yet the government, too, has played its 


part. The state has the general welfare 
as its objective, as indeed it was enjoined 
to do by the Constitution. It has pursued 
the goal with a good deal of resourceful- 
ness, eliminating many of the injustices 
which fall upon the individual, mitigating 
the harshness of the economic system, as 
in its measures for the unemployed, or the 
harshness of fate itself, as in its concern 
for the aged. All that is surely to the good. 
I have heard people get very angry at the 
idea of a Welfare State; but I have never 
heard anyone be very effective in this line, 
for the simple reason that they could not 
bring themselves to propose that to fare 
badly was a nobler goal than to fare well 
—nor even to propose that in modern con- 
ditions the great power of the state should 
be neutral or passive where evil waits to 
be overcome. 

Very well, then: we have this condition, 
that one of the grand objectives which have 
inspired men throughout history has been 
very largely won. The battles that divided 
the generation which witnessed the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal have played them- 
selves out; under President Eisenhower 
the social welfare policies, once thought 
revolutionary, have been consolidated and 
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expanded. Yet in the midst of this achieve- 
ment there is, unless I am mistaken, a 
certain disappointment and _ uneasiness. 
There is the disappointment of the liberal, 
who wonders whether there is anything 
more to be liberal about. More profoundly 
and significantly, there is the uneasiness 
of great numbers of men and women who 
ask whether in material well-being there is 
an answer to the deepest needs of the social 
order. 

In Europe last year I found myself again 
and again coming up against this question. 
We see there examples of the Welfare State 
having been notably implemented. The 
people are well protected against the un- 
pleasant eventualities of life, poverty has 
been substantially lessened, and a healthy 
environment has been created. In the proc- 
ess the dire prophecies of the conserva- 
tives can hardly be said to have been ful- 
filled. Men have not been subjected arbi- 
trarily to the whims of bureaucrats, parlia- 
ments function effectively, and a general 
air of political freedom prevails. Above all, 
the Welfare State has not, as has some- 
times been predicted, slipped down the 
fatal road to Communism. Quite the con- 
trary; Communist parties have been at 
their weakest where, as in Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries, welfare policies 
have been most effectively pursued. 

Yet all is not quite as it should be. Un- 
der the surface in Europe, if I read signs 
correctly, there is a growing feeling that 
some of the most disturbing problems of 
society remain unsolved and have perhaps 
been aggravated. In a country as socially 
advanced as Sweden, juvenile delinquency 
is a disturbing feature of the social scene. 
Alcoholism is a growing problem. Most 
mysterious and disturbing of all, suicide 
reaches the highest rate found anywhere. 

There are some who maintain that these 
evils are residues from an older and less 
perfect state of society. There are still 
pockets of poor housing, it is said; there 
are still islands of poverty and social de- 
cay. If these are removed, then perhaps 
the disturbing elements of which I have 
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spoken will disappear. I wonder whether 
the answer is as simple as that. 

A more searching answer, it seems to 
me, is that the very perfection of the envi- 
ronment breeds a kind of spiritual discon- 
tent. The ideal state may not necessarily 
breed the ideal life. Boredom may prove 
itself to be the inseparable companion of 
safety, and rather than endure boredom 
men will seek any escape — antisocial be- 
havior, drink, even self-inflicted death. I 
believe we have come to the point where 
we must actually look these possibilities in 
the eye — face the sobering fact that life 
has depths and heights which, if they are 
not plumbed, leave men intolerably dis- 
satisfied. In trying to create highways 
which would be perfectly safe, we have 
succeeded in putting the driver to sleep, 
thus raising new dangers more deadly than 
the turns and crossroads, the hills and 
passing villages, which we eliminated at 
so great a cost. May it not be also that in 
seeking to create the ideal state of welfare 
we have evoked a vague discontent which 
strikes at the very heart of man’s exist- 
ence? 

The conservatives of the past generation 
attacked the methods of the Welfare State; 
they did not presume very seriously to 
attack its goal. But it is the goal — it is 
the end and not the means — which I am 
suggesting we should re-evaluate now. This 
is certainly not a task for conservatives 
alone. Indeed, the next stage of liberalism, 
as Mr. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has recently 
suggested, may be an advance beyond the 
narrow economic terms in which welfare 
was conceived in the thirties, and a fresh 
effort to realize its cultural and spiritual 
dimensions. Whoever takes hold of this 
challenge, whichever party makes the issue 
its own, may well hold the key to the 
future in this country. 

For ourselves, let us begin with an 
awareness of how frequently the material 
things we attain have little, if anything, to 
do with our real happiness. The American 
is rightly counted fortunate because of his 
standard of living; yet all sorts of factors 
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of dubious import enter into the calcula- 
tion of this standard. We buy more cars, 
more electric ice boxes, more consumer 
goods of all kinds; but do we invariably 
buy them because we feel a true need for 
them? Do we not too often buy them, in- 
stead, because of the subtle pressures (and 
many pressures not so subtle) which so- 
ciety places upon us? Thinking about 
these things in Europe, I had the feeling 
that American life, though seemingly far 
more spacious and easy, is really less so 
than in ostensibly poorer countries. A man 
may have more money here, but he is 
under more brutal compulsion to spend it, 
and usually to spend it beyond his present 
means. Our advertisers like to speak of 
“casual living”; yet the living they would 
impose upon us is the very opposite of cas- 
ual; it is a tense and nervous existence, in 
which men and women rush about to buy 
and to do the things which will make their 
“leisure” ever more “active”, and will as- 
sure that they are not slipping behind in 
the struggle to be part of some undefined 
and constantly changing social group. 

As with the individual, so with our 
society as a whole. It is assumed that the 
size of our gross national product is a 
measure of our national well-being as a 
nation. But is it? Many of the activities 
which enter as assets upon the balance 
sheet are actually proofs of mismanage- 
ment or of growing deficiencies. Thus in 
the years ahead we shall be needing to go 
constantly further down into the earth in 
order to get at our vital supplies of oil; we 
shall have to be extracting vital raw mate- 
rials from low-grade sources. For this pur- 
pose we shall develop new machinery, 
spend more dollars and more human ef- 
fort; all this will show as an increment on 
the balance. We shall be busier—but shall 
we be richer? Shall we not, on the con- 
trary, be poorer because of the necessity 
to exploit less available sources of raw 
material? We should be grateful to the 
engineers and scientists for making it 
possible to achieve miracles of extraction 
or synthesis, but we should not confuse 
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the overcoming of a deficiency with the 
fact of true wealth. 

Again, we shall be creating and buying 
in the years ahead consumer goods of con- 
stantly increasing complexity, goods more 
difficult to manufacture and more costly in 
terms of manpower and material. I do not 
know whether there is a social law which 
says that each year cars must get heavier 
and longer and loaded with more gadgets; 
but someone should formulate such a law, 
for that indeed seems to be the case. And 
not automobiles only: every article avail- 
able to us makes greater demands upon 
the national budget than its counterpart of 
a decade or so ago. A radio has more parts 
than a phonograph, a television set than 
a radio. The washing machine becomes a 
drying machine also; and will probably 
add to its accomplishments before long 
that of ironing as well. The modern home 
is not shelter merely, but as filled with 
machinery, as hungry for power, as the 
small factory not many generations since. 
So it goes through all the spheres of the 
daily life, with everything getting more 
subtle and refined. These additions in re- 
finement figure as national wealth. But 
should they necessarily figure as national 
welfare? 

There is a whole additional realm of 
measures which may at first glance seem 
more properly related to welfare; yet many 
of these, I would argue, are curative or 
palliative; they remedy conditions which 
a wiser society would not have allowed to 
arise. The well-known French __ political 
philosopher and economist, Bertrand de 
Jouvenel, gives the example of a commu- 
nity where for generations the working in- 
habitants have been able to walk to their 
jobs, finding in the immediate environ- 
ment the satisfactions and rewards which 
the whole man seeks. Now the factory is 
closed and operations are. centered in the 
great city, twenty miles or so away. The 
working men are transported back and 
forth by bus; their health suffers, but is 
taken care of by a battery of social serv- 
ices and state-supported doctors. Or again, 
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the workers move to the city, and then a 
whole new range of publicly supported 
facilities for recreation and medical care 
are brought into play. In this instance the 
bus and all its supporting industries are 
counted as increased national wealth; the 
schemes for providing substitutes for the 
natural environment of the workers, and 
compensations for all that has been taken 
from them, figure as welfare. But the un- 
comfortable question remains: might not 
there have been more true wealth, and 
more true welfare, if the original situation 
had been permitted to continue? Could 
not other means of increasing economic 
efficiency besides that of closing down the 
small-town factory have been found? Such 
questions must haunt, in particular, those 
who are involved today in the development 
of underdeveloped countries. 

In our society one thinks of the increas- 
ing tendency to make the home a narrow 
center for the parents and children, lop- 
ping off all the functions, once so central, 
of caring for outlying relations and for the 
older generation. The new homes for the 
aged, and the new mental hospitals, must 
seem to the detached philosopher a strange- 
ly conceived notion of welfare. He may 
well ask whether we are not like a person 
who persuades himself he must have re- 
markable health because his doctor’s bills 
are so large. 

In raising questions about our current 
concepts of welfare, I am not suggesting 
that we go back to a policy of tolerating 
poverty or encouraging a therapeutic de- 
gree of suffering. I would suggest, rather, 
that we enlarge the concept of welfare, so 
as to make it include elements which have 
been left out of the present equation. The 
concept should certainly be based upon the 
satisfaction of material needs; it should 
embrace an acceptable degree of security 
and of protection against hazards. But if 
it is not to drive people to boredom and 
worse, it must also include the possibility 
of adventure, the sense of unfulfilled aspira- 
tion, the search for beauty, and the im- 
mense consolation of working with others 
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toward common aims. You may say that 


such a definition is philosophically true, 
and even poetically charming; but that it 
can have very little to do with the policies 
and operations of the state. Let the state 
confine itself to mitigating the hardships 
of life, it may be urged, to providing a 
frame within which people can live; it is 
then for the citizens themselves to find the 
way to live well. 

It is precisely this separation which, to 
my mind, has been one of the roots of our 
trouble. The state can never be considered 
apart from the deeper life of the people. 
It overarches them all; it comprehends and 
informs them all. The values which guide 
it are inevitably the values which guide 
and animate the citizens. If the state makes 
a static and narrow welfare its chief goal, 
then the people will not rise above the level 
of this spring. We shall find the great mass 
degraded to uniformity and passivity, 
while the more alert and sensitive of the 
generation are driven toward despair or 
toward violent reaction. The only remedy 
is for the state itself to aim at something 
higher, to promote a kind of welfare which 
answers to the spiritual as well as the 
material needs of men and women. 

I wonder if it will seem a paradox if I 
say that to aim at mere welfare is always 
and inevitably to miss the mark. There are 
some things in this world which, however 
desirable, cannot be made ends in them- 
selves. A healthy man does not think too 
much about health; the strong man does 
not think too much about character. They 
are not hypochondriacs or prudes, but 
whole human beings in search of the 
things which stretch their faculties to the 
full; health and strength are for them by- 
products of the enterprises in which their 
lives are spent. It is the same for a mature 
nation. A while ago we were giving to one 
public official the portentous title “Secre- 
tary for Peace’; and that seemed to me 
clearly an anomaly, for peace is the result 
of a whole series of arrangements, the 
ultimate expression of a universe of poli- 
cies and purposes. To make it the supreme 
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end of national policy is almost certainly 
to invite -war. 

“Peace,” said Spinoza, “is not merely 
the absence of conflict; it is the kind of 
goodness which springs from a_ strong 
spirit.” May we not say also that welfare is 
not merely the absence of poverty, the lack 
of suffering and insecurity? It is the kind 
of well-being which is generated by a free 
people bent upon fulfilling the best prom- 
ises of their common life. 

' The search for comfort, to take another 
éxample, is almost certainly self-defeating. 
The more we try to eliminate the last 
element of hardness or friction, the more 
we become entangled in an endless, mean- 
ingless quest. There is always a pea some- 
where under the princess’ pillow. I have 
talked of this matter with Philip Johnson, 
the fine architect whose modern houses 
must often at first glance seem austere and 
even unwelcoming. He says candidly that 
he does not begin with the idea of creating 
comfort, but with the idea of creating 
beauty; he goes on to argue that in the 
midst of beauty men and women invaria- 
bly feel comfort — if not exactly the same 
comfort which one experiences in a hot 
bath or an overstuffed divan, at least a 
kind of inner well-being, the finding of 
oneself in harmony with the deep nature 
of things. One may observe in the same 
vein the contrast between the ideal of 
comfort embodied in the American auto- 
mobile — isolated so far as possible from 
all sense of motion and of the road — and 
that in the typical European car, where a 
sense of closeness to the road, of contact 
with its surfaces and turns, imparts a feel- 
ing different from that which one gets in 
the easy chair at home, but one not with- 
out its special exhilaration. 

But I leave these somewhat philosophical 
speculations to return to the actions and 
conduct of the state. Like a true archer, 
Plato says, the statesman must always be 
aiming at that upon which some eternal 
beauty is attending. He must set his sights 
upon something beyond comfort, beyond 
peace, beyond welfare; he must seek the 


ideal, believing that these other objectives 
will be fulfilled in the process. Now it is 
this quest for the ideal which seems to 
have been lacking in recent social policies, 
I take two examples. A year or so ago we 
introduced the soil-bank in this country, 
a measure which might have served us 
well in the conservation of our land, in the 
restoration of one of our most precious 
resources. But the measure was put across 
in circumstances which made it appear 
nothing more than an attempt to get some 
money into the hands of the farmers to 
compensate for the fall in farm prices. It 
was treated as a means to material welfare 
only, and it failed because it lacked the 
sense of the larger purpose, because its 
connection with the good of the country 
was never convincingly held up before the 
people. 

In the same way the great Federal road- 
building program which Congress has ap- 
proved might be seen as a means of giving 
a new meaning to our country’s life — of 
restoring our cities, of unifying and invig- 
orating our whole land. When the Federal: 
ists in the youth of our Republic stressed 
a vast program of what they called “in- 
ternal improvements,” principally roads 
and canals, they envisioned them as some- 
thing more than material works — as an 
essential factor in the unfolding of their 
nation’s growth and noble destiny. But to- 
day’s road program seems to be thought 
of in terms only of roads, in terms of steel 
and cement. It is designed to let people get 
around quicker without ever considering 
where they are going, or to what end; and 
as far as beauty is concerned, the motorist 
possibly may be given the dubious pleasure 
of looking at billboards much of the way. 

For too long it has been assumed in this 
country that when the government builds 
it must show a meagre, utilitarian spirit; 
or that even when it is permitted more 
luxury it must be conventional and timid 
in its style. Is this a true assumption? I 
have the honor to sit on the Art Commis- 
sion of the City of New York, and I ask 
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myself as the various plans for public 


buildings are put before us for our ap- 
proval: “Are these buildings going to 
touch and inspire men — inspire with 
some hint of the meaning and beauty of 
our day the students who come to this 
school to learn, inspire with some spirit of 
gaiety and pride the citizens who are to 
move about these structures?” I am afraid 
the answer is too often in the negative. 
These are roofs and walls; they serve their 
barest purpose and no more. Yet in great 
ages the excellence of what the government 
creates is one of the enduring proofs of a 
citizenry acquainted with beauty and hap- 
piness. 

I began by mentioning the extraordinary 
level of material abundance which Amer- 
ica has attained. It is this abundance, this 
unexampled capacity to produce, which 
puts upon us a special responsibility to 
examine the consequences of materialism. 
Once again, as in the epochs when political 
democracy was being established on this 
continent, we must take the lead in asking 
about ends, and not merely concerning 
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ourselves with means. In 1848 Europe was 
still struggling amid uprisings and revolu- 
tions to gain freedom from princes. But in 
the United States of that period the real 
radicals, men like Emerson and Thoreau, 
could accept as won the battle against an- 
cient authorities; they were asking more 
deeply about the results of our new free- 
dom. Was what had been wrung from 
princes, to be lost to the tyranny of the 
majority, to the pressures of the great 
mass? 

Today we see the battle against poverty 
and insecurity largely won, and the ques- 
tion is whether a new kind of spiritual 
impoverishment is going to be our next 
enslaver. Emerson and Thoreau gave their 
answer in terms of the individual, the in- 
domitable individual who seeks excellence 
for himself, on his own terms; who sets 
his vision of beauty as the goal before 
which all must bend. It is to this individual 
that we too must turn, if our hopes of wel- 
fare are not to run out into miseries and 
shallows, one of the bitterest disillusion- 
ments that mankind has known. 
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THE DEATH AND JUDGEMENT OF 
GIOVANNI PAPINI: 


An Eschatological Fantasy 


JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 


translated by Anthony Kerrigan 


For this reason is it legitimate to believe that one of 
the consequences of this final end will be the end, also, 
of the rebellion; that is, the happy return of Satan and 
his own to the splendor of eternity. 

—Papini 


Translators note: Giovanni Papini died in 1956 after a lifetime of controversial 
writing. A Florentine, he was born in 1881. In his youth he was an atheist, but later 
embraced Catholicism, and wrote several books which gained him fame as a Christian 
—though unorthodox—thinker; among them, his Storia di Cristo (English translation 
The Life of Christ, 1923), and Il Diavolo (The Devil, 1955), which sold out various 
editions in Italy in the first month of publication and aroused a controversy in Catholic 
ranks as to its orthodoxy. One of the theses of the book is that God could not be truly 
the God of Love if He continued to hate Satan and could not be truly merciful unless 
He finally forgave the Devil and allowed him into heaven. Among Papini’s earlier books 
are: Pragmatismo (1913), Stroncature (1916), L’Uomo Carducci (1918), Dante vivo 
(1933), Lettere di Celestino VI agli uwomini (1947). His popularity has been perhaps 
greater in Spain than in any other country, and the Complete Works are announced 
for publication soon in Spanish, though there is nothing comparable in Italian. Papini 
himself said that he was merely “un Unamuno mancato” (a maimed or imperfect Una- 
muno), a reference to the great heterodox Spaniard Miguel de Unamuno, whose The 
Tragic Sense of Life was put on the Index by Vatican order in January, 1957. The last 
years of his life were spent in total isolation from the sensory world: he was blind and 
paralyzed, unable to communicate with anyone but his granddaughter, the only person 
who could understand his attempts at speech and his dictated thoughts; nevertheless, he 
worked on, in pain and suffering but willfully undaunted, until the end. 

This fantasy by Gironella on the theme of Papini was published in the Madrid 
daily ABC, for Sunday, December 16, 1956. The translation here presented is the only 
English version which is or will be authorized. In April 1957, Gironella was invited by 
the Papini family to go to Florence and take up residence in Papini’s house. 
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PAPINI WAS PERFECTLY well aware that 
his heart was coming to a stop, that a hand 
as long as Time was writing the word 
Tue Enp on his very flesh. He would 
have liked to have died on Good Friday 
and to have had the sky turn purple, the 
color of his lips. Over the years he had 
been called many names: “Lion,” 
“Tower,” “Rebel”; but now that he 
found himself: being wafted into a defini- 
tive quiet, his body was about to de- 
compose with docility, as if he had been 
a slave all along. 

What a surprise! Absolutely nothing 
happened. Not a single building tottered; 
no long line of intellectuals dressed in 
mourning formed outside his door; the 
cigarettes protruding from the mouths of 
men did not go out. Everything went on 
as before. He had imagined a warmer 
farewell, and even a_ generalized agita- 
tion. He had always believed that dying 
was a radical extirpation, a yanking out 
of roots; and now it turned out that it 
was nothing, it was even more anonymous 
and humble than living. Perhaps the tear- 
ing up of roots, the general agitation was 
taking place, only he did not know about 
it. If he could only get to the window and 
look out! But then, he was paralyzed, and 
blind as well. If he could only send the 
world his last message! But he could not 
talk; he could only babble, as if, instead 
of dying, he was being born. What a ter- 
rible pace was maintained by a _ heart 
about to stop. It called for one’s undi- 
vided attention. A great emptiness opened 
up in his mind; in his chest, on the other 
hand, within his chest, there was a weight 
of several tons. And this was death. Some- 
thing taking place on a bed which had 
supported him always, with an almost- 
human devotion, and which now adhered 
to him more than ever, forming with his 
own a single hot and cold body. 

Clearly enough, it was the great oc- 
casion. As often as he had written the 
word tristezza, sadness, he had thought of 
death, without knowing what Jt was. Now 
he would find out, for it was here, two 
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steps away, gazing on him. It did not 
wear an ironic skull-cap, after all; it had 
no definite sex; nor did it carry a cutting 
instrument of any kind. It was simply a 
presence, a formidable presence which 
floated heavily amidst some men who were 
crying. 

Papini thought: “Well, perhaps from 
now on everything will be this way, every- 
thing will simply be substance, alive and 
yet impalpable!” But he was wrong. His 
painful breathing brought him back to 
reality. It was still a palpable, concrete 
body which was drying up, that was being 
reduced to a rattle in the throat, to a 
stertorous breathing, to a series of heart- 
beats—Lord how they resounded!—, any 
one of which would be the last. As his 
understanding grew dim and exhausted he 
could no longer analyze anything, unless 
it was the spasms of his bloodstream. In 
all truth, he could no longer even love, as 
he had imagined he would love at the 
moment of final agony. And this was the 
greatest of his sorrows, the greatest of 
frustrations. Every instant isolated him 
further and more deeply from the outside 
world, and what was to have been the 
embrace of all creation in apotheosis was 
being converted into a vulgar panting 
aimed at expelling some fetid remains of 
air and sucking in some new. 

He was unable even to love the mystery. 
All his life had been spent in pursuing it, 
almost harassing it, buzzing about it like 
a hungering insect, and now that the veil 
was about to be lifted, he lay without 
spirit, without any curiosity, occupied in 
delaying the instant revelation. Everything 
that had been essential for his being-— 
God, the Devil, the Soul, Judgment, the 
nature of the angels, the secret of matter— 
had ceased to interest him, and he merely 
breathed and breathed, while a string of 
rosary beads hung from his fingers. It was 
the paradox of his destiny. He did not 
even love his own flesh, sickly and use- 
less; nor his own bones, so painful and 
weak; nor even his hands. He was tired 
of battling, of suffering, of his own 
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lacerated countenance, of his chills and 
fevers, of his feet, absurdly bundled and 
insensible. Why did his hands atrophy and 
his feet seem like claws? But it did not 
matter. He grew interested in the prayers 
he was repeating, and longed for peace 
to descend upon his conscience. 

What mattered most to him were his 
books, for they were his deed, they were 
a summary of what he had been, they 
were what he would bear with him. 
Papini had lived his life at the service of 
his brain, and his desire, almost im- 
perceptible at this moment, was that the 
soul which was scheduled to live on, 
gloriously, that soul which had so often 
been intuited and felt in presentiment, 
should turn out to be, simply, his brain. 
Oh, with what ardor would his brain pros- 
trate itself, still palpitating, before God! 
At his judgement, his brain would be his 
defender, now that the rest of his body 
proved treacherous. Withiu his great soli- 
tude, the solitude of a man of anguish, 
only the anthill of his mind had always 
proven faithful to him. Minute after 
minute he felt it swarming and steaming 
like a miasma boiling in the air. And his 
entire person was impregnated with the 
effusion of this oscillating grey mass, 
obeying its law. From it emanated the 
ejaculations and the vague thoughts that 
no longer produce any fear. All the hu- 
man drama of himself had come to just 
this: a vague presentiment and a supplica- 
tion directed to the Divinity, specifically, 
to Christ. He, who had said: “I am Who 
I am,” and Who would doubtless accept 
the living testimony of the man who had 
been deigned a talent and been consumed 
by it, of the man who had been what he 
must be, and had converted himself into 
a book so that his brothers of all races 
should seek in his words the wounds of 
grace. 

“A man who has come to an end”: 
these were the words of the men who wept. 
And thus it was. Death arrived in the 
room, and the candles were lit. Papini 
had written, innumerable times, the word 
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“fire”; and now it was fire that guarded 
his body, that illuminated his dolorous 
and deformed face from four angles, 
Everything was reduced to the flame of 
the four candles, to an impotent silence 
in which memory suddenly went into play. 
The world of living men began to re. 
member the long peregrination of that 
man who now remained immobile so that 
his limitations should once and forever 
be known without possible error. “We 
shall measure his forehead, his brain,” 
said the witnesses, “and even his heart.” 
Death had already left, for it is prohibited 
from contemplating its own work. Only 
the world was left, disquieted and uneasy 
because it suddenly intuited that Papini’s 
mind was limitless, endless. 

Papini did not see the candles, he did 
not feel his forehead; he had suavely 
penetrated into the region of eternal 
words. The transfer had been effected 
without any panic; matter had accepted 
its destiny, while what was most profound- 
ly rooted of his life, the essential I of 
Papini found itself liberated, and was for 
the first time conscious of its identity, of 
its supremacy, of its condition as an im- 
mortal soul. Papini kept control over the 
supreme instant with exacting precision. 
It was a miraculous commutation carried 
out in the mind of God alone. The weari- 
ness of his limbs and the fetid air that his 
lungs implored precipitately vanished, and, 
as a substitute, the spirit that had main- 
tained him even amidst the pain of each 
day unfurled itself in glorious independ- 
ence. Everything disappeared—men, ob- 
jects, odors, humors, beloved bed, the 
presence of death!—and Papini found 
himself converted into substance, into 
subtle energy which once again enjoyed 
the pleasures of curiosity, now centupli- 
cated and inhabiting an unknown space, 
a neuter kingdom, without points of ref- 
erence but wherein there existed the pres- 
entiment of the imminent apparition of 
the Fundament of all being, the revela- 
tion of the Creator Who had submitted 
Papini to the inhuman proof of seventy- 
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five years of human existence and ‘Who 
would now certainly call him “most be- 
loved son,” son baptized in faith and 
hope, son with dead pupils, crucified in 
a wheelchair so that he might learn to 
auscultate himself and distrust the dis- 
tances which in his years of miserable un- 
wisdom he had judged to be infinite. 
Papini realized that, in a higher order, 
he had recovered his lost faculties, and 
this fact astonished him. He could open a 
passage anywhere in space, as light as 
fantasy, and he could see—he could see 
his own essence—and he could talk. This 
last attribute excited him and he cried 
out: “Hosannah . . .!” Where is He Who 
is to judge me?” His voice seemed to he 
the very same voice he had possessed as 
a human, but as it rebounded in the void 
it took on a majestic profundity. Papini 
would have liked to have looked down and 
seen the earth, round and floating, with 
humankind dispersed along its roads. He 
would have liked to have been able’ to 
mitigate the sufferings of everyone in 
pain, and to have advised the dying that 
death would arrive without much commo- 
tion, with no howling or ululation of 
maddened instincts. But he found himself 
cut off from his former world, which sub- 
sisted in him as the reminiscence of a 
dream. As his cry died away in space, 
Papini cautiously contemplated the void, 
in which his immense solitude was lost. 
And he desired that the apparition of the 
Judge be delayed not an instant, even 
though the notion of the Divinity over- 
awed him. He asked himself the meaning 
of the interval in which he floated with- 
out north or south, and he called out for 
his Guardian Angel, whose mysterious 
breath he had jubilantly felt upon him 
throughout his earthly existence. He felt 
himself invaded by fear of God-the-Father, 
Almighty in the face of his own absurd 
pettiness. He was seized by the fear of 
the Holy Ghost, whose inspired voice, 
deep within his own most personal in- 
timacy, he had pretended with awful per- 
sistence, not to hear. All his hopes were 
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centered in God-the-Son, in Christ, in the 
Savior—of whose Jewish visage he had 
dared to write that it probably was not 
beautiful. It was true that on earth Jesus 
had never smiled, but “he had allowed 
them to perfume his hair,” and he had 
promised beautitude. In effect, his words 
were clear enough: “For mild is my yoke, 
and light my weight.” And: “Blessed the 
eyes that behold what you behold.” More- 
over, he had quieted the waters and the 


wind, and he had listened with compas- 


sion to the other men, men who were 
criminals, agitators, cowards. Of the 
Trinity only Jesus had also been tempted, 
and only his Justice would carry with it 
the magnanimous stamp of the Incarna- 
tion. 

The Guardian Angel did not answer 
his summons. Nor was Adam, though he 
was the arthur of Death, anywhere in 
sight. “Why,” Papini asked himself, 
doesn’t he come to help men at this junc- 
ture? Adam populated the earth, he has 
seen God; he should be here at my side 
to show me the way.” 

Papini had imagined that the Judge- 
ment of his soul would not only move the 
First Man, but heaven itself, in its en- 
tirety. For after all it had been he who 
had dared to write, addressing God-the- 
Father: “If You had not created man, 
men would not suffer what they suffer.” 
And he had proclaimed the necessary par- 
don of Satan! He was surprised that the 
prophets had not come to observe and 
gaze upon him; that no one from the 
Kingdom of God pronounced his name. 
Was it possible that among the just there 
were none who owed their salvation to 
him? Had not his words driven the 
Enemy from a single man of flesh? How 
explain and admit that innumerable 
voices did not resound imploring his ad- 
mittance into “a ready heaven”? A lost 
soul was an absent place forever in heaven, 
a failure of the Communion of Saints, an 
amputation of a limb of God’s own glory. 

Papini had drawn up his own plan of 
defense; it was based on the ignorance 
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of man. “If Lucifer, who was at Your 
side, rebelled, how was it possible that 
man should not rebel, man who lives an 
immeasurable distance from Your pres- 
ence and who receives the merest echo of 
Your beauty and bounty? Man can not 
see Your face; he is invaded by con- 
cupisence, and seeks You within and with- 
out, but finds only vaults and symbols.” 
Papini was also conscious of the 
sinister buzzing of his cerebrum. “In my 
brain was my strength, Lord. I said this 
before because I thought the brain con- 
trolled and guided itself, and that I could 
distinguish good and evil within my head. 
I see, now, its limitations, and I realize 
that its dark centers, not yet fully per- 
fected, often obscured the sense of truth.” 
Papini felt the pressure of solitude 
growing upon him. And he feared the 
solitude of Judgement; he feared it all 
the more when—at last!—the commotion 
he had been expecting began. Papini 
abandoned all analysis and exclaimed: 
“Lord, the moment has come . . .!” The 
commotion was of such a nature and in- 
tensity that it could only connote the pres- 
ence of God; still, whether or not He 
would manifest Himself in visible form 
or simply as a great palpitation, as the 
overflowing of life filled to the brim, was 
not as yet clear to Papini. But he hoped 
for the first alternative, God as Form, 
which he imagined glorious and quin- 
tessentially capable of calming all spiritual 
thirst. “And then it will be that they will 
see the Son of Man come upon a cloud 
with great power and majesty.” 
Papini’s desire was gratified; but there 
was neither glory nor majesty. God gave 
proof of infinite imagination, which filled 
Papini with shame and confusion. The 
Son of Man, Jesus, appeared in a form 
beyond all measure human: that of Papini 
himself during the last years of his ex- 
istence. He Whom even the non-created 
glorified, He Who was to be Judge, was 
before him, paralytic, large-earred, seated 
in a wheel chair. He had renounced all 
His perfection! It was the greatest mani- 
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festation of humility throughout all the 
ages. 

Papini dissolved in tears; he cried with 
such gratitude that on earth he would 
have earned remission of all guilt. “Lord 

.’ he stammered. He contemplated 
— whose human hands were twisted, 
and over whose decrepit knees Papini’s 
blanket was spread! From his posture, 
Papini could deduce: “Now he’s feeling 
chills run up his spine.” Never before had 
Papini had the opportunity to contem- 
plate his own aspect with such intensity 
or fervor. How was such a transubstania- 
tion possible? “This is my Body, and this 
is my Blood.” Jesus had submitted him- 
self to the laws of corruption as well. 

Love had worked the miracle. Jesus 
had loved him so much that he had identi- 
fied Himself with him. Jesus loved in such 
a way that he identified Himself with 
every man. For him had He extinguished 
the pupils of His eyes, had loaded Him- 
self with tumors and let His blood run 
cold. At intervals, He must appear in the 
cells of the mad. 

Papini felt both weak and strong be- 
fore his judge. This judge had arrived 
without retinue, alone, and the place of 
his arrival continued to be neuter, with- 
out any trace of Paradise. No doubt it 
was only after Judgement that Glorifica- 
tion would ‘take place. Papini reacted, 
thereupon, in a manner consonant with his 
own nature: his sense of guilt was in- 
tensified. Had he stood before a crowned 
judge, an apocalyptic figure, his attitude 
would have been stiffened; in the face of 
the sick man before him he surrendered, 
and he would have liked to have still 
possessed a body so that he might touch 
the other man’s knees. His sins loomed 
monstruous and evident, and he realized 
that the accusations of Jesus would be 
irrefutable. The accusations of Jesus! How 
would they be framed, since they could 
not be put in words by the cripple? Papini 
recalled that, after all, in his present con- 
dition Jesus would only be able to emit 
unintelligible sounds. What would hap- 
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pen? Ah, the Judgement of the Lord oul 
Papini contemplated Jesus anew, and he 
saw that he was fatigued but expectant. 
He remembered the words of Peter: “How 
many times must I pardon my brother?” 
“I do not tell you seven times, but seventy 
times seven.” Despite everything, Jesus 
would be able to read his thoughts. There- 
fore, it would be best for him to make 
a confession, to confess himself. Papini 
understood that the silence of the judge 
warned him that he must accuse himself. 
His soul filled with terror! He feared he 
would hopelessly implicate himself by his 
own stupidity, by the torpor of his mono- 
logue. 

Jesus remained immobile and Papini 
stared at the blanket which covered the 
other’s legs, the blanket that had provided 
him with warmth, that had tenderly taken 
on his shape. What destruction had been 
wrought . . .! Papini knew that each one 
of his excesses acted like a blow against 
Christ’s life, and this fact made all his 
sins terribly serious. A deep despair seized 
him. 

Still and all, Christ continued to breathe 
. . . Papini saw his chest quiver lightly, 
and he strove to assess the implications of 
this phenomenon. Ah, most probably, those 
who were going to be condemned were 
received by a Jesus already dead: the 
presence of the dead Christ would con- 
stitute their malediction! Anguish and ex- 
pectancy shot through his being. 

“My Lord,” he began, “your immobility 
shakes ‘me, and in your face I read bitter 
accusations. Hear my disclaimer, Lord! 
. . . You granted me seventy-five years 
of life, and in this time not for one in- 
stant did I cease struggling. It is true 
that I persecuted you at first, but remem- 
ber, Lord, that I had no childhood. Sad- 
ness made me a man at once; the sadness 
which you gave me with my blood, and 
that caused blemishes to sprout on my 
skin. Forgive me, My Lord, for I did not 
know you and was alone! I wished to de- 
stroy the order of things, teach men new 
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blasphemies. But, Lord, take account of 
my sadness as you judge me. 

“Judge me in the recollection of my 
later submission, Lord. Remember that 
you had scarcely called me than I em- 
braced your cross. My conversion was a 
premeditated act of loyalty. I disciplined 
my thought, submitting it to the dark and 
obscure words of your Gospel. I re- 
nounced logic, and in my hea:t I en- 
throned the absurdity of you. I challenged 
those who mocked my faith to the rare 
combat of laughter; I defied them to laugh 
as I laughed, to feel the jubilation that 
welled within me. 

“It was then that I began to consume 
my eyes in writing your history. I wanted 
the world to share my truth. I buried my- 
self in texts, but even more, I was care- 
ful to gaze out my window at your starry 
sky. The experience revealed to me the 
full measure of my own small scale. You 
well know, My Lord, that my pen deviated 
from its purpose, that it forgot you were 
its justification. The history I wrote was 
the history of my own secret vanity. Be- 
hind each word lay my hunger to bite 
in‘o your enigma and to gain human 
glory. Forgive me, My Lord! .. . Remem- 
ber that you ordered man not to be sterile: 
without the assurance given me by ap- 
plause and admiration, I could not have re- 
constructed your life, I could not have 
hymned the redemption. I needed to hear 
my own name. Lord, suffer our fallen 
nature! 

“Judge me beginning from the time of 
this failure, My Lord. You are witness to 
my struggles. I reached the point of 
flagellating myself in emulation of you; 
I served my tongue to avoid a lie; I strove 
to subdue fury and the flesh; I hung my 
silver images from my neck; everything 
was in vain. | persisted in my miserable 
unwisdom, my contemptible torpor, and 
I even succumbed to duplicity and the 
desire to wield handfuls of money. I com- 
muned with your body, and scarce was it 
consumed than I sank again into prevari- 
cation. Where were you, Lord? I sought 
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you underfoot, by my side, on the floor 
and on the walls, within my mind, in 
the great and in the small. Call, and it 
shall be opened. I called with all my 
fervor, O Lord! 

“Your silence unnerved me. If you did 
not respond to my plea, it must be that 
my plea was an error. If my lamentations 
did not reach you, it must be that my idea 
and image of you, inherited from the 
church, did not correspond to reality. I 
dreamed of suspending a bridge, then, be- 
tween you and man; of profoundly in- 
vigorating the representation and image 
of you which was our legacy. O, deceiving 
brilliance, subtlety of the word! I was de- 
lighted to be emending the idea of you. 
I affirmed that the theologians were ‘moth- 
eaten spectres’ who agitated the spirits of 
the faithful with eternal threats. I resur- 
rected and refurbished sentences com- 
forting to man: ‘Ye shall judge the angels,” 
“Be perfect like my Father, who is in 
heaven.’ Perfect like my Father! Pride 
drove me to it, my God, the vain pride of 
an immortal creature. You had said: 
“Ye shall be as Gods,’ and the promise had 
not been fulfilled. 

“Pardon me, Lord. I should have known 
that your infinity exceeds the bounds of 
thought, and that my version of it would 
be as incomplete as all the others. What 
greatness is yours! I had imagined that 
trumpets would sound, and this is the 
kingdom of silence. I had imagined that 
you would be Power, Glory, Light, and 
instead, paralyzed, you judge me from a 
wheelchair. Now I see truly why you were 
named the son of man. Excuse my uncon- 
sciousness, my insensibility. I merely 
strove to achieve fervor by comprehension. 

“I forgot that your entire mandate is 
based on love. I relied on words rather 
than on deeds. ‘Love noe another’ and now 
I read this new accusation on your visage! 
I confess, my Lord, that I lived in self- 
contemplation, that I did not love my 
brothers integrally. And my soul trembles 
to ask: ‘Can the heart of man be pure?’ 
I lacked the impetus, Lord. Without pre- 
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cision, I loved my entire species; but to 
love each individual meant to give them 
my life, as you did, and I felt constrained, 
a prisoner. Pardon, my Lord, my sin of 
lovelessness, my sin of having loved my 
fellow man less than myself. 

“Forgive my ignorance, Lord .. . I did 
not know how to measure time, I did not 
know how to gauge the short duration of 
the sacrifice that was asked of me. Now 
everything has passed, and I am before 
you! If man but knew, he would love, My 
Lord, but he knows nothing. On earth, 
one knows nothing, Lord; no one is aware 
that you die thus with each death. On 
earth, I knew only that I felt a great 
hunger and thirst. I wished to be happy 
and eternal, but without changing my na- 
ture. Now I see that whoever does not 
love causes pain, that whoever does not 
give himself to his fellow, murders him. 
Forgive me, Lord, if I have murdered! 
Now, seeing your decrepitude, the slaver 
of your mouth, I comprehend that a 
calumny can kill, that an evil desire can 
kill, as can the abandonment of a fellow 
human at the instant of fear. May all those 
for whom I have intervened intervene for 
me now! Remember, Lord, how sometimes 
I would feel compassion for the plants, and 
of how inert matter would overcome 

“Remember, Lord, that I even felt com- 
passion for Satan . . . I was never able 
to forget that he had been your first arch- 
angel and that his desertion had caused 
you infinite sorrow. I was horrified to 
think that in your omnipresence you must 
live with his omnipresent hatred, remorse- 
lessly abiding this hatred, abiding his su- 
pernatural malice, and that in order to 
be truly complete your heaven needed to 
be reconciled with him. I offer you now, 
O my judge, the cry that was wrung from 
me in proof that nothing that pertains to 
you was ever indifferent to me, in evi- 
dence that I lived submerged in the sea 
of revelation. Recall, my Lord, that I 


repented of all my faults. Recall my 


fervent confession, my self-humiliation be- 
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fore your representatives on earth, the 
tears that I shed in my inmost privacy. 
Recall most especially my last confession, 
made on my death-bed, while the priest 
whispered your name in my ear and I as- 
sented within myself without moving a 
muscle, spelling out my faults in my heart, 
while my limbs began to die and I felt 
the final knot in my throat. I saw clearly 
that my soul was prisoner to a base and 
inferior fear: the fear of your judgement. 
But absolution descended upon me, and 
my final moments were filled with your 
praise. 

“Lord, accept this inchoate cry. Fill the 
vacant places with your love, give sense 
to them. Do not condemn me, Lord. I 
know that you have accepted everything 
I have had to say, even though the bitter- 
est is yet to be said. I know that you are 
still love, for patience is written upon you, 
and sweetness, despite all suffering. And 
still there is the supreme fault, which per- 
tains not only to you, for I have sinned 
against the Trinity, against the basic 
foundation of your law: “Thou shalt love 
God above all things.” I must confess that 
I have not kept this commandment, which 
summarizes all the others and is the prin- 
cipal one. I may not attempt to deceive 
you, my Lord, for you have been more 
than I have been myself. Strive as I 
might, I was able only to proclaim and 
declare that you were King and Lord, but 
never to love you above all things. Your 
divinity was so distant—in spite of the 
Eucharist—that you were a mere idea for 
me. while within reach of my fingers, 
when these still had life, there were peo- 
ple and objects, signs and symbols which 
might be sensed, and they penetrated me, 
became part of me, lived within me with 
a most sad reality. I am guilty of this sin, 
Lord, and it is all my despair now, for 
I know myself dependent upon you as 
creator of all things. All my temptations 
to suicide were attacks against your 
sovereignty; my melancholy was an in- 
sult to your concern; and all that I gazed 
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upon or caressed into fruitfulness was a 
deficiency that worked to supplant you. 
My Lord, how can I justify my desertion? 
I would that I have been one of the hum- 
ble fisherman whom you chose along your 
way; that I had been born at the time of 
your incarnation; that I had met you on 
the roads of Galilee. I would have aban- 
doned everything and gone with you; but 
I was born in a fascinating city twenty 
centuries after your death, when your 
memory had been dispersed and your 
voice had grown confused. Why did you 
endow me with special and spectacular 
talents? Why was I not born deprived of 
my senses, leprous, an object of mockery 
and contempt? Lord, make the love I feel 
for you now, at this instant, this love your 
sacrifice has aroused in me, make it the 
means of my redemption. Accept the 
grace that has descended upon me as if 
it were a merit in me, a merit of my own 
doing. At this moment I truly love you, 
Lord, and would gladly go to martyrdom. 
I love your moribund hair, the wrinkles 
of your face, those thick lenses that 
brought objects into my vision. Open the 
gates of heaven to me, do not deny me 
the chance to love you forever. My soul 
is fatigued, Lord. I am your servant. I 
can not endure watching your suffering 
any longer. Rise, my Lord, from my chair, 
and by the grace of my bearing the name 
of your precursor lead me to the throne 
of your glory!” 

Papini was silent, and Jesus remained 
immobile. Papini stared at him with all 
his powers and could find no slightest in- 
dication of consolation. The blanket 
seemed to be slipping from the other’s 
knees, as if it were about to fall off; 
Papini was transfixed to the spot from 
whence he had made his defense. 

As the moments winged by, Papini felt 
invaded by a hitherto-unknown fear and 
trembling. He sensed that if the judge had 
accepted his plea he would have given 
some indication, testified in some degree 
to it, put an end to his suffering, perhaps 
have transfigured himself. But this did not 
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happen. Jesus continued to give evidence 
of pain. Even more, Papini had the im- 
pression that he had sunk even deeper into 
the wheelchair and that he breathed with 
increased difficulty. Jesus opened his 
mouth, imploring air, and his temples 
seemed to flutter. Papini identified these 
signs with the very same process he had 
undergone on his death-bed. Jesus was 
about to die, then! “Father, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” 

Papini knew the depths of eternal fear. 
He told himself that if Jesus died his fate 
was sealed, Hell was his weal. His entire 
soul strove toward the body of Jesus, in 
an intensity of desire to prevent his ex- 
piration. He longed to be able to come 
closer and blow air into the lungs, but he 
was bound down as if an invisible force 
bore down upon him, drew him down, 
down toward the abyss without end. The 
eyes of Jesus whirled in the vacuum and 
his head fell upon his breast! 

Papini uttered a furious cry. “Delay 
your death, my Lord!” He longed for the 
intervention of the Virgin Mary. “Holy 
Mother of God, save me!” The silence was 
complete. “Holy Spirit, intercede for me!” 
“Simon of Cyrene, come to my aid!” 

There was no movement in the void, and 
Papini, tormented, whispered: “Beyond, 
out there, is the wailing and gnashing of 
teeth.” He knew himself a theocide. Still, 
could one man alone kill God? In the 
theocide at Golgotha a multitude was in- 
volved, a mob was necessary! He should 
have been granted the grace of a witness. 

This last thought transformed him. In it 
he sought his final chance. Even the thief 
had obtained mercy at the last moment. 
Papini was about to repeat the name of the 
Mother of God when he noticed that the 
veins in Jesus’ neck were lightly beating. 
Not only that, but his face as it reeled 
wore a strangely suggestive expression. 
What did the sudden change mean? Papini 
hastily recalled the words of the Last Sup- 
per: “In my Father’s house there are many 
rooms; if it were not so, I should have told 
you.” 
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Jesus condescended in the final degree 
by prolonging his own suffering. The wit- 
ness invoked by Papini would be sum. 
moned, he was certain, before the tribunal 
of God, he would appear out of that ambi- 
ent with the simplicity of the most humble 
miracle. Papini cried out: “Blessed be Thy 
Holy Name, Jesus!” 

But once more the purpose of his judge 
exceeded all imagining. The witness ap- 
peared and took up his stand; but the wit- 
ness was not the Mother of God, nor Simon 
of Cyrene, nor any of those invoked by 
Papini. The witness was the most pathetic 
of conceivable creatures, him for whose 
fate Papini had interceded. He did not 
come from the Light, but from the Dark- 
ness. He brought not consolation, but~-de- 
spair. He was an angel, but a fallen one; he 
was by his nature the Caluminator. 

Might the cross fulminate its power! 
When he recognized the Enemy, Papini 
felt himself sink into irremediable con- 
demnation. “Satan, get thee from me!” 
For Satan had appeared at his side with 
angelic suavity, possessed of all his hidden 
attributes. An incredible witness, indeed! 
Nevertheless, the most unexpected hap- 
pened. Satan, who avoided looking at 
Jesus, gazed upon Papini face to face, 
though without any particular complacen- 
cy: he gazed upon him with a mixture of 
friendliness and expectation. Papini lived 
through a moment of transcendent surprise: 
Satan, too, had taken on human form— 
that of Papini himself at the time he 
mocked Christ, a young man of vigorous 
and athletic body, with arms like pro- 
pellers, his hair blowing in the wind. Papini 
recognized himself, himself when he denied 
the existence of the soul and when he 
strove to teach men new blasphemies. 

Jesus had raised his head; Satan, feeling 
him close, suffered visibly, Papini con- 
tinued staring at Satan, until the latter 
finally exclaimed: ; 

“T am the one to tremble, not you, pre- 
destined one! It is not to fetch you that I 
have come, but to defend you, since you 
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were the only man on earth to defend’ me. 
I had rather suffer a thousand tortures 
than be in debt to your soul!” 

Papini was stupefied. Satan was to be 
his witness, then. Papini felt a surge of 
pity for the fallen angel sweep over him. 
But the Devil had already moved away and 
now began to speak. There was in the qual- 
ity of his voice, over and above the note of 
sorrow, an emotion he could scarce dis- 
simulate—for this was his first act of fine- 
ness since the beginnings of the centuries. 
Never as at that moment had he so longed 
for the time when he had glorified the 
Lord, when he had disputed with the other 
angels for the honor of serving God with 
all his powers. 

“This soul is yours and not mine, im- 
placable judge,” he said slowly. “It was a 
bad hour when I was first to meet him. 
You well know how he has lied in his con- 
fession. He lied in saying he was lustful, 
for lust and passion quickly led him to dis- 
gust. He lied in saying he was covetous, for 
he worked purely from creative will. His 
words have been slow-witted and inexpert, 
for who has loved his fellow-creatures more 
than he? He continually strove against me 
in his efforts to share their shame. He 
loved them individually, and he gave them 
each his life in portion. Yours he is, and 
not mine. Few of the creatures of your 
womb have caused me more anguish. 
Though his nature led him toward evil, 
one and a thousand times did he reject me. 
I endeavored to enmesh him in tedium, but 
he even grew interested in nothingness. I 
endeavored to make him proud, but he was 
no sooner alone than he exclaimed: “How 
small I am!” I exceeded myself in imagin- 
ing new involvements for him. But only on 
one occasion did he succumb: when his 
young blood grew impatient with the mys- 
tery. And what ingenuity he demonstrated 
in mocking you! He filled my days with 
wild joy and laughter. But one night he 
listened to your cursed silence, and from 
that time all my powers have failed to entice 
him. I did not give up. I mobilized my 
legions, using every means, from the 
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caress to the terror of dreams. I offered 
him the gift of tongues, I offered to expand 
his mind, to bathe him in wisdom! But 
scarcely would he recognize my voice than 
he would kneel down sobbing. O occursed 
luck! His words were sweet and could have 
converted souls to me. But with sinister 
cunning he led them toward you, and 
analyzed your person. Now he fears you, 
for he does not know you. You well know 
that not since Augustine has the earth pro- 
duced another such talent for your service. 
Yet you allowed him to accuse himself of 
murder! I, who have been he more than he 
himself has been, bear witness that he has 
diffused fortitude. O, the ingenuity of his 
confession! If he thought of suicide it was 
because the world weighed upon him. And 
his pleasure in his possessions did not dis- 
place you, but merely gave joyous evidence 
of his gratitude. True, it was not until the 
very end that I abandoned hope, for I had 
a throne prepared for him, a throne per- 
haps not unlike this wheelchair you choose 
to sit in, but you decreed it should not be. 
Take him then, in this bad hour! I had 
gone so far as to think to dominate him 
through suffering. I supposed that if old 
Job, at the sight of his horrible sores, had 
been led to exclaim Why did I not perish 
in my mother’s womb?, that if I rotted this 
man’s body it would suffice to force him to 
deny your mercy. And you remember what 
occurred instead! His eyes died, his tongue 
died, his reflexes dried up, and he con- 
tinued to praise you, and to exclaim Thank 
you, My Lord, for not extinguishing the 
light of my reason! All of Hell now gibes 
at me. You will never be able to give him 
what he deserves. And in all truth his 
greatest lie was to accuse himself of not 
having loved you above all things. It was 
in fact my greatest humiliation precisely 
that he did so. He loved you above all else, 
and he was concerned only with what 
emanated from you or with what had ref- 
erence to you. He called his loss of strength 
an estrangement from God. He wrote your 
name a million times! How many times 
did he write mine? . . . Take him to your 
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empyrean, for all that I was able to accom- 
plish was to cause the baptismal water to 
transmit to him the heritage of the great 
apostates, but little by little he raised him- 
self to you. And now I can not abominate 
him as I do the others of heaven’s host, for 
he showed pity for my fate. And so J am 
bound to show him gratitude! . . . I speak 
truly when I say that I would rather be 
bound by a thousand chains. He has been 
your adulating serf. He knew that by fol- 
lowing me he helped to crucify you: he 
knew it, and this knowledge was more 
powerful than the sweet honey with which 
I rubbed his palate. Keep him with you in 
this bad hour! I dreamed of having him in 
my service throughout eternity. I would 
have destined him to influence statesmen, 
scientists, and thinkers, in whose hearts he 
would have sown worms. The earth would 
have sprouted worms. Now he belongs to 
you. Ah, my great desire would be to see 
him reincarnated! Why don’t you grant 
him this favor? . . . This time I would not 
fail. I would avoid letting him feel pity for 
me. I would hurl my legions against his 
mind...” 

Satan fell silent . . . Papini seemed to 
detect tears in his eyes. He was a young 
man and wore shiny patent-leather shoes! 
A long silence fell upon them all, a silence 
longer than all waiting. 

Papini thought that Satan would stay to 
hear the sentence, but it became evident 
that he suffered excessively. He could not 
look at Jesus. Instead he gazed at Papini 
and it was obvious that he longed io 
change places with him. 

“Come now, approach your judge! ... 
Satan had spoken, but when he saw that 
Papini did not move, he drew his tongue in 
with a sharp sad sound, rolled his eyes 
wildly in space, and, with a strange and 
secretive gesture, raised himself by his 
shoulders above the horizon; in this pos- 
ture he began gradually to recede from 
them. Where was he going? . . . His hair 
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blew gently in disarray. “Where are you 
going?” . . . Satan read Papini’s thought, 
but he limited himself to an incompre- 


hensible gesture in the distance, a gesture 


filled with weariness and sorrow. He van- 
ished in the void, leaving not the slightest 
sound to indicate his absence, though Pa- 
pini seemed to see a beautiful red star 
flashing along the ulterior confines. 
Papini was alone before his judge. His 
confusion was absolute, for he could not 


forget that Satan was the Liar. Satan had 


lied, and yet, Papini wondered if man 
truly knew the motives of his own acts. 
“Perhaps Satan is right, and I have un- 
justly accused myself from ignorance of 
my own intentions.” 

Jesus had moved in his chair, and his 
head now seemed to rest more firmly on 
the infirm body. Papini watched with fas- 
cination. “O, Lord,” he cried out, “admit 
the pleas that have been made! . . . Admit 
me to the company of the just! . . .” 

Though Jesus did not reply, it was evi- 
dent that a metamorphosis was taking 
place within him. His hair had acquired 
lustre. His forehead was smooth and wider. 
The fingers of his right hand had begun to 
move. Papini recalled: “Come, blessed of 
My Father!” An unknown joy welled up 
from the depths of his being. 

He endeavored to obey Satan’s instruc- 
tion and approach toward Jesus, and he 
found that he was no longer prevented 
from doing so. He had regained his super- 
natural lightness. He moved forward 
weightlessly, and, at that moment, behind 
the eyeglasses Jesus wore, in the depths of 
his dead eyes, a sun that had been hidden 
from sight suddenly blazed. Papini halted. 
He was about to cry out: “Hosannah!” 
But Jesus restrained him. Jesus put his in- 
dex finger to his lips and then said: 
“Come, I want to give testimony of you 
before My Father.” Papini stammered: 
“O, My Lord!” And Jesus added: “Light- 


en your heart, oh most beloved son.” 
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The unique character of modern civilization has made obsolete, among 


other things, the idea of Progress. 


The Past and Future of Western Thought 


JOSE ORTEGA Y. GASSET 


TO HAVE A CLEAR IDEA of what is happen- 
ing to us today with respect to the past 
and the future, we need only compare our 
situation with that experienced in the last 
third of the nineteenth century by Western 
man—that fin de siécle gentleman in his 
tail-coat, with his head crowned by the 
imposing architecture of the top-hat, the 
gentleman with the starched wing-collar 
and the boiled shirt-front. Whether ration- 
alist and free-thinker or a Christian of one 
or another confession, this man had an in- 
destructible faith in the idea of progress 
—an idea invented by one of the most 
delicately venerable and brilliant person- 
alities of modern times and one whom no 
European with a real knowledge of his 
continent can contemplate without emo- 
tion: I mean Monsieur de Turgot. It may 
indeed be that the most glorious hour Eu- 
rope has so far known was that brief period, 
which I shall call by the same name, the 
name that appears now and again in the 
French memoirs and private letters of a 
few years later to designate the time, at 
once soft and luminous, dawn and midday, 
“when Monsieur de Turgot was at the Sor- 
bonne.” 

This idea that man journeys into the 
future in an inevitable progression, like a 
star following its orbit, was developed by 
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his disciple Condorcet. On the 8th of July, 
1793, the Marquis de Condorcet was de- 
nounced by Frangois Chabot, an ex-Francis- 
can monk and an utter scoundrel and im- 
becile, who had previously been found 
guilty of peculation. Condorcet was de- 
nounced as a “proven plotter against the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic.” 
Chabot and those who helped him in this 
denunciation and who sentenced Condorcet 
to prison, where he died nine months later, 
were the eternal imbeciles of politics who 
did not know what was the Republic, nor 
what was unity or indivisibility. Seeing 
himself condemned, Condorcet hid him- 
self away in the house of a Madame Ver- 
net, and there in his little corner he wrote 
his Sketch of a Historical Table of the 
Progress of the Human Spirit. This book 
was the Gospel of a new faith: the faith 
in progress. The idea of progress had been 
rigorously formulated by the great Turgot, 
Condorcet’s teacher, in 1750. It is the great 
idea that two centuries have lived off. Ac- 
cording to this idea, the progress of man- 
kind is ineluctable; it is bound to lead to 
ever more satisfactory and perfect forms 
of life. Never had so important a segment 
of humanity—the entire West—felt itself 
with a surer future before it. The idea of 
progress, like the Equitable Life, was a 
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philosophical insurance company. It was in, 


this same faith that my own generation 
was brought up. 

As this idea seemed to find ever greater 
confirmation throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is understandable that it should 
have sunk deep roots in the minds of men. 


Faith—or to put it in other words, abso- ‘ 
lute, direct conviction—is always blind. 


It is not an idea, but a belief, undiscussed 
and undiscussable. Any faith worthy of the 
name is a chimney sweep’s faith. 

Thanks to this faith, the fin de siécle 
period of the last century was, of all the 
periods that we are closely familiar with, 
the one in which the future presented it- 
self to man in its least problematic guise. 
Life thus lost all dramatic tension. The 
only phenomenon that was at all disturb- 
ing, though not menacing, was the rise of 
the labor movement. But at this date this 
redoubtable fact, which was shortly to 
turn into a historical catastrophe, was— 
most of the time, at any rate—no more 
than an academic topic. It was referred to 
as “the social question”, and it was dis- 
cussed lengthily and dispassionately to 
determine whether it really existed, and if 
it was an economic or moral question, a 
pedagogical or violent one. The future of- 
fered itself to these Europeans in the guise 
of a sloping curve marked by slight in- 
dentations representing the petty problems 
of the moment. These being minor and 
quite inessential problems, the fin de siécle 
European could look back at the past and 
find it teeming with models of solutions that 
seemed to suffice amply to solve his own 
problems. Whence the indulgence, the 
morose delectation with which these men 
contemplated the past! 

What a delight to be able to lean com- 
fortably back on a world so rich in diverse 
ways of being a man, so full of apparently 
exemplary forms of life! Men felt them- 
selves to be the inheritors of a vast fortune 
of vital models. They still believed firmly 
in the exemplary value of Greece and 
Rome. Athenian democracy, rediscovered 
two generations earlier by the banker 
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Grote, was for them a model of democracy, 
simply because they believed in democracy 
as one believes in the Virgin of Lourdes, 
They were even incapable of grasping the 
fact that Athenian democracy never had 
anything to do with the contemporary 
democracies of the West. They believed 
likewise in traditional philosophy — in 
Plato, Aristotle, and Descartes. Those who 
needed a philosophy had only to delve into 
the stock-room and come forth with care- 
fully preserved, resplendent, ready-made 
models from the past. They had only to 
try them on. The result was neo-Kantian- 
ism, neo-Fichteism, neo-Thomism. The 
same was true with the arts, with letters, 
and with the sciences. Physics was thought 
of as the system of physics, the unique, 
perfect, unassailable physics of Galileo and 
Newton. Mathematics was the imperishable 
marvel of the perfect and unchanging 
truth. And so on. 

We would encounter the same phenome-: 
non were we to go back another century 
and examine, for example, the situation of 
a Goethe with respect to the past and the 
future. Only for this last, who was a great 
innovator, the definition will have to be a 
little more complicated. Goethe, strange to 
say, was blind to the future, or, to put it 
another way, the future existed for him 
hardly at all. Even the French Revolution 
caused him little anxiety. It must be said 
that this was also the case for many people 
of his generation. The possibility of its 
future repercussions did not upset their 
lives, something which proves — and this 
proof can be sustained in detail — that 
the great revolution did not in its prin- 
ciples represent a peripetia, a peripety in 
the Greek sense of the word, that is to say, 
it represented no effective upheaval of life, 
no authentic revolution. The political and 
social transformation it entailed left intact 
the established convictions; the profound 
structures of life and morality, the anat- 
omy of society, and the accepted values. 
Beneath the raging melodrama of politics 
and the tireless guillotine the foundations 
remained untouched. The principles of 
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what was called European Civilization 
were still in full vigor, and they seemed 
more imperishable than ever. 

We have here a case similar to the pre- 
ceding one, and it allows us to raise the 
following observation to the rank of a 
historic “law”: to wit, that the less prob- 
lematic the future is, the easier it is for 
man to lean on a past rich in still living 
values, in exemplary propositions, in valid 
models of behavior. Man feels himself rela- 
tively calm vis-a-vis the future precisely 
because he feels himself to be the inheritor 
of a magnificent past. And that par excel- 
lence was what Goethe was: an inheritor 
— the inheritor of the entire past of the 
West, beginning with Homer and Praxi- 
teles. and culminating in Spinoza and 
Cuvier. Whence the motto he offers us: 
“What you have inherited from your 
fathers, that you must conquer to possess.” 
Curious, is it not, that this man is so little 
interested in the future, so little aware of 
it as a challenge that the enterprise he 
recommends us is the capture of the past! 
It reminds me of that battle between the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese in the seven- 
teenth century, in the course of which the 
Spanish army, in flight before the Portu- 
guese, decided to take its own camp by 
assault. 

The idea of progress, as I have said, ap- 
peared in 1750; that is, just one year after 
Goethe’s birth. It was thus an idea which 
was contemporary to him and which he 
carried within him with far greater force 
than the members of my own generation. 
Throughout his life he lived with this 
belief, without ever seeing the specter of 
possible catastrophes lift its grim head 
over the horizon. In the age he lived in, 
nevertheless, there were catastrophes that 
were relatively as great as those we have 
been living through, yet thanks to the foun- 
dation of security which the faith in prog- 
ress gave him, they had for him only a 
superficial value. 

Goethe was persuaded that beneath the 
surface of the storm-swept sea, a mighty 
calm continued to reign in the depths. But 
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when he stopped abandoning himself 
simply to life and, coming face to face with 
his beliefs, he sat down to think, he turned 
his back on the idea of progress, without 
really knowing how to go about it. The 
idea of progress is perhaps the first great 
vision of human life as historicity, as proc- 
ess, as constitutive change. It is the dawn 
of the “historical sense.” But, as I have 
said, Goethe was blind in the face of his- 
tory, and this blindness reveals to what 
extent he was tied to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and particularly to the first part of it. 
Goethe came out against the idea of prog- 
ress, as a constitutive law of history, as 
expounded by Turgot, Price, Priestley, and 
Comte; and he did so, not because he had 
discovered another, more authentic phys- 
iognomy to the historical process, but be- 
cause, like Descartes and the pure rational- 
ists, he refused to see a process in human 
life. On the contrary, he attempted to con- 
sider it as something which, in its essen- 
tials, remains invariable. Thus Goethe saw 
in man not only an invariable “nature”, 
unsubjected to the ebb and flow of time 
and as though eternal, he even preferred to 
see it transsubstantiated. Here we touch on 
the origin of his Hellenist mania. I have 
not the time to dwell here on this famous 
Hellenism of Goethe’s, which his own com- 
patriots have treated in such a ridiculous 
manner. But here we have discerned its 
true source. 

Greece, like the Renaissance, offered a 
perfect model. These were forms of the 
past that helped Goethe, and many of his 
contemporaries, to confront the future. 
Simply because the future at that time 
offered a minimum of insecurity and dan- 
ger, they could help themselves abundantly 
to examples from the past. 


* * * 


But now let us imagine an opposite con- 
dition of life: one in which the future pre- 
sents a more than problematic physiogno- 
my, in which it appears as an infinite dan- 
ger, in short, one in which life is, in a 
radical sense, futurition. Problems hitherto 
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unknown in their depth and scope now rise 
up like menacing constellations never pre- 
viously beheld. The stablest things, the 
things that were for man the very terra 
firma on which his feet were planted, sud- 
denly become uncertain or else reveal 
themselves to be errors, Utopias, or pious 
dreams. 

Then man, once again, turns his power 
of attention backward and looks to the past 
to find the arms, the instruments, the 
modes of conduct that will enable him to 
confront a more than problematic future. 
And what, in fact, does he find in the vast 
attic that is the past? The problems are so 
radically new, affecting as they do the very 
structure of what are called the “principles 
of civilization,” that nothing that has been 
accomplished or experienced in the past 
can serve us in our attempts to solve them. 
Nothing that history reveals has meaning 
for a future with such a strange silhouette. 
The past can no longer offer up valid mod- 
els. And so the future, with its colossal 
charge of problematic elements, effaces the 
past, as far as its exemplarity is concerned. 
Man will inherit the past, but he will not 
accept it; it will be, as the Roman jurists 
used to say, a heritage in-adita, sine cre- 
tione. 

No, this man cannot feel himself an in- 
heritor in the same sense as Goethe. He is, 
on the contrary, a disinherited soul with- 
out an effective past behind him. It is not 
a past that projects itself adequately over 
the future, because the latter is out of har- 
mony with it. It is a useless past, that he 
can neither respect nor admire. It might 
well be said that the past is like the tail of 
the comet—that which procures stability. 
Whence the radical instability of our own 
times. For such, quite simply, is the situa- 
tion of contemporary man. This man of 
the West who is so old, having lost his past, 
finds himself transformed at one blow into 
a primitive—in the good as well as in the 
bad acceptance of the word. This is our 
situation today. 

Those who every day repeat to us with 
touching bigotry that Western civilization 
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must be saved seem to me like taxidermists 
laboring to revive a mummy. Western 
civilization is dead, dead of a beautifyl 
and honorable death! It has died of itself; 
it is not its enemies that have killed it. It 
has itself been the force that strangled its 
own principles in making them give every. 
thing “they had it in them” to give, and 
in proving, in the end, that these principles 
were not principles at all. That is why this 
death does not entail a disappearance. Like 
the Provost of Paris at the death of a 
French King, let us cry: “Western civiliza- 
tion is dead! Long live a new Western 
civilization!” 

Even if I had the time to let my thoughts 
trot on at length, it would be a tedious en- 
deavor to run through each of the great 
sectors of life, the intermeshing of which 
make up a “civilization,” to show how to- 
day these principles are bankrupt. But for- 
tunately every civilization has an organic 
structure, and its different functions, its 
parts, and thus its principles support each 
other and form a single hierarchy. This en- 
ables us to concentrate on the fundamental 
function in our civilization of science. 

In no civilization more than in that of 
the West has science played so constitutive 
a role. Save for that of Greece, no civiliza- 
tion has known a like dimension of what 
we term “scientific knowledge,” and even 
in Greece, where it was first conceived, 
never did it succeed in constituting the 
fundamental, “visceral” element of Hellen- 
ic civilization; or, to put it in more ener- 
getic terms, never did Greece live off sci- 
ence. Right up to the end of its historical 
existence, a few Greeks of the first rank, 
a mere handful at that, thought that the 
salient characteristic of the Hellenic peo- 
ples, setting them off from other civiliza- 
tions, was what they called “culture”’— 
paideia. This was shortly before Greece 
succumbed as a normative historical figure. 
But this paideia, considered as a fact and 
not simply as a desideratum, was not a 
constitutive organ of the general life of the 
Hellenic peoples; nor was this paideia 
based on the discipline of science, but rath- 
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er on the discipline of rhetoric. A few soli- 
tary groups—the Platonic Academy above 
all—did maintain that culture, as an ideal, 
was basically science. But we have only to 
read the great promoter of the idea of 
paideia, Isocrates, to realise that in the 
Greek sense science never really succeeded 
in becoming a basic reality of its “culture,” 
and still less of its civilization. The fact 
that science interests us so much has given 
rise to an optical illusion according to 
which we have been led to suppose—there- 
by committing an obvious error—that it 
was deeply and widely interesting to the 
Greeks. But it was only when Hellas had 
ceased to be alive and was no more than 
a shadow of its former self, it was only 
when its inhabitants had become a sad, 
half-mummified people anxious to live off 
its professors in order to attract foreigners, 
that Athens, that perpetual rebel and en- 
emy of thinkers, became a kind of Vichy 
of philosophy and the other mathemata. 

It is no less arbitrary and false to call 
Western civilization formally Christian. 
Christianity is not an exclusive principle 
of our civilization, for it has been active in 
other civilizations. Furthermore, the peo- 
ple of the West have not lived exclusively 
from faith in God, but still more from an- 
other faith, which has worked them in a 
manner radically different from and in- 
dependent of religious faith, that is to say, 
the faith in science, in reason. The trivium 
and quadrivium—the “lower” and “high- 
er” of the “liberal arts” during the Middle 
Ages—were based from their first appear- 
ance on a cult of reason. 

Now the sciences form a hierarchy, sup- 
porting and leaning on each other. But the 
two basic sciences of modern times have 
been physics and logic. If some grave ac- 
cident affects the principles of these sci- 
ences, it is clear that it will also affect 
Western civilization. Its gravity will not 
immediately assume a melodramatic as- 
pect, visible to all.. Thus the layman who 
looks at a drop of blood through a micro- 
scope fails to detect the disease that lurks 
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in it. But for anyone at all skilled in diag- 
nosis, there can be no doubt that the pres- 
ent situation of physics and logic is the 
symptom of a crisis in our civilization far 
deeper even than that provided by all the 
catastrophes of war or politics. For these 
two sciences were until recently the “safe” 
in which Western man kept the stock of 
gold that permitted him to confront life 
with confidence. 

Not long ago I was talking to the great- 
est of contemporary physicists. I told him 
how much I admired the courage he had 
shown in deciding to formulate the “prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy.” This principle is, 
no doubt, a principle of physics, and as 
such, it expresses a fundamental fact in the 
order of so-called “material” phenomena. 
If it were no more than that, it would sim- 
ply be another step forward in physical 
science, a new truth added to those already 
acquired. But it happens that this princi- 
ple turns at the same time against the 
whole body of physics and destroys it, not 
as a new theory in physics customarily re- 
places the less rigorous one that preceded 
it, but in that it shatters the physiognomy 
of physics as far as knowledge itself is 
concerned. The implicit basis of physical 
knowledge heretofore was that the re- 
searcher limited himself to observing the 
phenomenon and to defining it in strict 
formulas. But the principle of indetermi- 
nacy proclaims that the researcher, in ob- 
serving the phenomenon, creates it, that 
observation is production. Which is utterly 
incompatible with the thrice millennial idea 
of “scientific knowledge.” This amounts to 
saying that physics, as far as knowledge is 
concerned, and given the traditional mean- 
ing of this term, has ceased to exist. 

What new form, what form more admi- 
rable than the past and traditional one will 
now arise to take its place, we still do not 
know; but what we are witnessing is, nei- 
ther more nor less, the volatilization of 
physics. 

“But if what you have discovered is so 
serious,” I added in the course of our con- 
versation, “what is now happening to log- 
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ic, the ultimate and fundamental mortar 
of our civilization, is even more serious.” 
The physicist looked me in the eyes, sur- 
prised, perhaps, that I should be familiar 
with what is still almost a secret, by virtue 
of its exceedingly abstruse character and 
recent rigorous formulation. “You are re- 
ferring to Gédel’s theorem?” he asked me. 
“Of course. I am referring to this theorem 
which gives a definitive expression to what 
had vaguely been felt for some time in the 
field of logic.” 

Gédel’s theorem means that, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as logic; 
that what we so called up to now was only 
a Utopia, and that one believed in logic 
because, ever since Aristotle, it was a 
desideratum, a program. But in the last 
fifty years, since Russell and Whitehead on 
the one hand and Hilbert on the other, at- 
tempts have been made to realise logic, 
and it was found to be impossible; be- 
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cause, strictly speaking, logic does not ex. 
ist. Aptly enough, the original meaning of 
logic was “strictly speaking.” 

Our civilization knows that its principles 
are bankrupt—dematerialized—and that is 
why it has doubts about itself. But it does 
not seem that there ever was a civilization 
that died, and of a full death, from an at- 
tack of doubt. I seem, on the contrary, to 
recall that civilizations have perished for 
the contrary reason—from petrification or 
arterioscelosis of their beliefs. All this 
clearly means that the forms hitherto hon- 
ored by our civilization—or, to be more 
exact, by the people of the West—are ex- 
hausted and dried up, but for that very 
reason our civilization feels itself pressed 
and compelled to invent and invent in 
every order. One could hardly offer oneself 
a more delicious task. We must invent! 
And so I say to the young—both boys and 
girls—: Go to it! 
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The Light in the Window 


MARGARET COIT 


WHEN LLOYD CAME BACK from the 
woods, the echo of Lydia’s words was still 
beating in his numbed brain. He tried to 
believe them; he could not believe them; 
he would not believe. Then he heard the 
roar of the motor, and the hot breath of 
the exhaust fanned his legs as the old taxi 
jerked past; and looking up, he saw the 
pale blur of Jimmy’s face peering at him 
from the rear window. 

Suddenly the images swung into focus. 
Again he saw Lydia, as he had seen her 
that morning before he flung himself away, 
down the stairs and off for the woods. He 
saw her standing there on the other side 
of the un-made bed, a pair of Jimmy’s 
socks clenched in her hand. Now he heard 
her. Now the words sounded again, as if 
for the first—and the last—time. “I’m 
not coming back, Lloyd. This time, I’m not 
coming back.” 

Lloyd turned. The white storm-door had 
been thrown open against the house; like 
an empty tooth-socket, the hallway gaped 
blankly ahead. Lloyd plunged inside, 
slamming the door behind him. He raced 
through the house and, two steps at a 
time, up the back stairs to their bedroom. 
Swiftly, he began to strip the room of 
every vestige of evidence that a woman 
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had once lived there. Not much was left 
but the usual disorder and litter, some 
“run” stockings in the waste-basket, a few 
dusty Good Housekeepings under the bed, 
and on the cherry dresser the blue en- 
ameled compact that he had won at the 
County Fair, wide open now, its shattered 
mirror focussing the rays of the mid- 
morning sun. These, he bundled together, 
along with some run-down shoes, a Max- 
field Parrish print, which he tore from 
the wall with a vicious rip, and the torn 
and greyish house-dress which had been 
white and lavender the first year of their 
marriage, and which Lydia wore now 
every morning, dumping it on over her 
nightgown and trailing around for hours. 

Stripping the case from her pillow, he 
jammed everything in, plunged for the 
stairs, then hesitated, and flinging open 
the door of the opposite room, hurled the 
bulging pillow-case across the floor. For 
a moment, his eyes circled the chamber, 
the rusting crib between the two small- 
paned windows, the imprint of Jimmy’s 
body still visible on the stained sheet, and 
the dent in the mattress like a tiny grave. 
He saw the over-sized baseball mitt on 
the hearth, and the worn-out pajamas 
still in a heap on the floor at the foot of 
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the out-grown crib, just as the child had 
stepped from them. For a long moment 
Lloyd looked, then slammed the door shut, 
reached into his jeans for his key ring, 
and locked it. Five minutes later, he was 
out in the barn, shoveling manure at the 
side of his brother Tom, who was blessedly 
silent. What they were saying in town 
Lloyd could easily guess, but he had no 
intention of going there. The embroilments 
and bitterness down at the Four Corners 
had cost him his job as Selectman, his 
peace-of-mind, and now his wife and child; 
he only thanked God that he did not have 
to see anyone. Few people came over back 
to the farm, and it did not matter to him 
who came or stayed away. He was com- 
pletely and utterly alone. 

One day a shadow fell across the barn 
floor. Lloyd looked up and saw the boy, 
as wispy and frail as a shadow himself, 
and almost top-heavy in the thick macki- 
naw that bundled him to the nose, although 
it was only September. From under a grey, 
stocking cap, limp, mouse-colored hair 
hung dank above eyes dark and deep as 
Jimmy’s own, and looking even larger 
above the blue pits below them. 

Lloyd’s lips tightened. It was Withers’ 
brat from Break-Neck Hill, a whining and 
puny youngster, spoiled within an inch of 
his life because he was sickly ... a year 
or two older than Jimmy, he believed, al- 
though he looked younger. Lloyd well re- 
membered him, lying in his father’s truck 
like a baby, earlier in the summer, as the 
car swung by his truck, and Ed Withers 
had turned his head aside to avoid his 
gaze .. . He’d be damned if he’d have the 
child hanging around here. 

“What do you want?” 

“Jimmy.” 

“He ain't here.” 

“Where is he?” 

“Gone away.” 

“Where’s he gone?” 

Lloyd said nothing. He turned and sat 
down and shifted the bucket when he was 
conscious again of the unwavering little 
shadow on the floor. Again, he turned, 
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sharply: “What are you hanging around 
here for? What do you want? Why don’t 
you go home?” The shadow did not move, 

“T want to stay,” the boy said. “I want 
to see you milk.” The words echoed others, 
half-forgotten, almost buried, rising now, 


-unbidden out of the thicket of Lloyd’s 


memories. The fall of the footsteps across 
the floor were the same, and the child’s 
warm breath across his cheek . . . His 
nerves tightened; and he swung up and 
around, clamping his square, brown hand 
down on Qwen’s shoulders so hard he 
could feel the sharp bones pricking through 
the heavy layers of clothing “Forward, 
March,” he said, the two moving forward 
as one, and Owen chuckling happily, as 
Lloyd let him go. “Now get,” he said. “Get 
out of here. And don’t come back.” Owen 
chuckled again; it was all part of the game, 
and trotted happily down the hill. Lloyd 
stood, and all late summer broke in on 
him: the stitch and trill of the crickets, 
and the wind through the maples like a 
long-drawn sigh. He saw Owen starting to 
turn, to look back, his arm raising in 
farewell; and abruptly, Lloyd turned and 
strode into the barn. 

The next day Owen was there again. 

Lloyd did not hear him come. So silently 
did the little boy move, so stealthily did he 
slip into the barn, that Lloyd looked up 
startled, as the shadow again fell across 
his moving fingers. Because he was 
startled, he was irritated. “What do you 
want?” he snapped again. “Didn’t you 
hear me tell you to get?” 

“I want to stay,” the little boy repeated. 
Lloyd glanced at him; Owen gazed back, 
unflinchingly, a smile finally flickering 
across the pallor of his face, lighting in 
the shadowy eyes like the flicker of sun- 
light across snow. Lloyd did not smile; he 
thrust aside the bucket and stood up frown- 
ing, grasping at one more straw. “Does 
your dad know you're here?” 

“He don’t care,” little Owen said, and 
again his gaze met Lloyd’s, unflinchingly, 
the childish face illumined with a kind of 
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old-man wisdom. A smile curved the pale 
lips. “He lets me do what I like.” 

That, Lloyd guessed, was true enough. 
Just like Ed Withers to let his spoiled brat 
run loose, and make a nuisance of himself 
with someone else; and he was the one to 
give him a teat to suck on. He sighed, in 
resignation. 

“O.K. Get that stool over there. Mind 
your feet now, with that cow-dung,” for 
the little, booted feet were wavering near 
the dark and steaming piles. “Now watch 
me...see...” and his hands fell into the 
familiar, rhythmical motion, and a shadow 
lay across his hands, and a memory arose 
and stabbed with new and renewed pain as 
his own fingers came down on the cold, 
small ones, and later as the shadowy form 
moved silently beside him out of the barn. 
Beyond them, the big house loomed dark- 
cut against the flush of the late-afternoon 
sky. 
“That’s Jimmy’s window, up there,” 
Owen announced, suddenly, pointing with 
his finger. Lloyd did not look. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Jimmy used to signal me good-night 
from that window,” Owen said. “He used 
to lean out and wave and then he'd go 
back in and put the light on and off three 
times. But now there isn’t any light in the 
window.” 

“No,” Lloyd said. “There isn’t any light 
in the window.” 

“Would you signal me _ goodnight, 
Lloyd? Would you play you were Jimmy 
and signal me goodnight?” 

“No,” Lloyd said. “And you get on 
home. You get out of here.” 

Owen was back the next day, and the 
day after that, and slowly, a new fabric 
was woven into the pattern of Lloyd’s 
days. It became routine now, as the shad- 
ows lengthened, and he and the light drew 
in upon themselves in the great dark 
stretch of the barn for the boyish wavering 
shadow to fall across his hands. Nor was 
the youngster as chicken-hearted as he 
seemed. Embarrassment flooded hotly over 


Lloyd the day he bred the bull and little 
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Owen appeared—embarrassment and then 
hot defiance. Sex was an animal function 
of the body like any other; and because it 
was animal it could be sinful, and must be 
thwarted and controlled. But . . . the facts 
of life were something you had to learn 
and better within the barn than out be- 
hind. Do the boy good to find out about 
something besides the bees and butterflies 
and do his father good when he found out 
. . . Perhaps then he’d learn to keep his 
brat at home. 

But Owen, standing beside him, looking 
down on the struggling animals showed 
neither shock nor undue concern. “Why 
does the bull do that, Lloyd?” he asked, 
quietly. 

“So the cow can calve,” Lloyd answered. 
Owen’s brows puckered. 

“TI know where babies come from,” he 
announced, triumphantly. “From _ inside 
the mother; from the mother’s stomach. 
Like the kitty over there,” turning towards 
the dim corner, where on a pile of old hay 
under a mow, the grey cat lay, sluggishly 
coiled. 

“That’s right,” Lloyd said. 

“The cow will have a calf?” 

“That’s right.” 

“But couldn’t it have it alone? There 
has to be a father? Every baby has to 
have a father?” 

“Yes,” Lloyd said slowly. “Every baby 
has to have a father.” 

The old cat uncoiled herself, stretched, 
and lumbered across the barn, winding her 
self about Owen’s legs. She purred as the 
boy bent down to stroke her soft fur. 

“She going to have her babies pretty 
soon,” Lloyd said, glad now to divert the 
child’s attention from the struggle in the 
bull pen. “Maybe I'll let you have one.” 
He grinned down at the youngster, whose 
dark eyes were widening, whose rare, 
sweet smile was breaking across his face. 
“Perhaps you could be a kind of father.” 

“Oh, Lloyd!” The joy in his voice, his 
face, his whole small body . . . Lloyd 
looked down at him and then turned away. 
After a moment, he said, gruffly: “Perhaps 
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you can’t have it; perhaps your father 
won't let you have it.” 

“He will,” the little boy said, cheerfully. 
“He always lets me have what I want.” 

Once Owen came early, and before dusk 
a bitter East wind had begun to blow. It 
was late November now, and there were 
spits of snow on the air and a raw, damp 
cold rising from the floor. Lloyd’s fingers 
were stiff, even against the cow's warm 
udders; his father had stayed inside, hug- 
ging the stove, and there was no heat in 
the barn but the animal heat of the cows 
and the faint warmth seeping up from the 
lamp. As Lloyd turned, he saw the light 
flicker across the boy’s face, always pale 
and drawn, but with a start he saw now 
that the lips were blue. His bucket clattered 
to the floor. 

“Let me feel your hands.” 

The hands were cold as death. Lloyd 
stood up. “Here, youngster.” 

He swung him up under his arm, under 
his blue and black plaid mackinaw. How 
light, how frail the child was, “not long for 
this world,” his father would say, he 
thought as he ran up the path to the house. 
He deposited Owen before the coal stove, 
cautioning him to “get close,” and “hold 
out his hands,” the old man glowering 
silently at them from behind. From out in 
the summer kitchen, Lloyd brought in a 
bucket of milk, dipped out a cupful and 
put it on the stove to boil. Then he raced 
up the back stairs, halting suddenly before 
a door that had been closed, a cold and 
empty room that a child had once filled 
and made warm. 

He hesitated only a moment. His stiff 
fingers closed around the key ring, fum- 
bled for the key. The door swung open; he 
clicked on the light. He looked neither to 
the right nor the left; he knew what he 
wanted to find. Swiftly, his hard hands 
moved through the drawers of the scarred 
blue chest — a child of six could hardly 
wear the clothes of a child of four, but 
there must be something left, something 
here. There was—a moth-eaten knit muf- 
fler of green, with a red stripe in it, a 
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sweater, equally holey and stretched out; 
perhaps it would cover the narrow chest. 
Lloyd dashed down the stairs with his 
finds, only to discover his father trying to 
force the milk on the child; who, in turn, 
was turning his face away. He was not 
hungry, he said; he was tired; he wanted 
to go home. 

But he was still blue with cold. Lloyd 
piled more coal on the fire, rubbed the 
thin, wafer-like hands in his, heaped the 
new clothes on top of the layers he already 
had on. A glint of color came into Owen’s 
cheeks; he consented to drink the milk, if 
only Lloyd would hold the cup for him. He 
was acting babyish — a moment now — 
Lloyd feared, and he would be crying for 
his mother. 

It was colder than ever outside. It took 
several minutes for Lloyd to finish crank- 
ing the truck, and to warm up the motor 
enough to get the car in front of the house. 
Little Owen shrieked with delight at the 
clattering monster, but unlike most young- 
sters had no desire to ride in the back. He 
was shivering still; he cuddled up to Lloyd 
and clung to him as they rattled down the 
hill and over toward Withers’. The snow 
was coming down fast now. It whirled 
bleakly into the headlights; it was wet and 
treacherous beneath the smooth tires. What 
a long hike this was, Lloyd thought, as he 
shifted gears for Break-Neck Hill; what a 
strain for a fragile youngster who trotted 
over to watch him day after day and only 
God knew why. He wondered if Ed 
Withers had ever walked it. 

At the gate he started to brake the car; 
then thought better of it and drove 
through. Halfway to the door, they met 
Withers’ car, head-on. Lloyd halted. Owen 
scrambled down into the blinding snow— 
silhouetted a moment against the head- 
lights, a dim, shadowy little figure. He 
raised his arm in farewell. From the op- 
posite car, something was shouted; Lloyd 
could not tell what, in the roar of the mo- 
tors, and he did not wait to hear. He 
backed down the hill, and with some diffi- 
culty crawled up his own. 
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Owen never came back again. 

The first day or two, Lloyd thought 
nothing of it. The raw weather continued, 
and the boy had obviously taken cold. But 
the days stretched into a week, and the 
shadowy little figure was ever beside him, 
haunting his thoughts, more with him than 
he had been when he had come every day. 
At night, Lloyd stood sometimes for min- 
utes staring out from the kitchen at the 
lighted window Owen had told him was 
his, and one night an impulse struck him. 
Swiftly, he moved up the back stairs, un- 
locked the locked door, and_ looking, 
straight ahead, out the uncurtained win- 
dow, clicked the light on and off three 
times. Nothing happened; the light across 
stared blankly at him. He waited; and 
suddenly the light in Owen’s window went 
out—on again—and out—and then on. It 
stayed on, and he wondered. 

But Owen did not come back. 

Had the seething bitterness of the town 
robbed him of even this innocent com- 
panionship, Lloyd wondered, as he went 
about his chores, his ears waiting for the 


echo of footsteps, his eyes fixed on the op- 
posite hill, watching for that little shadowy 


figure. But he did not see him. And nights, 
when he was unable to sleep, prowling 
around the kitchen, thumbing through the 
old Town Reports, counting the votes that 
he had won and the votes he had finally 
lost, his eyes were drawn, as if by a mag- 
net, to that light in the window. 

For it never went out. Sometimes strong, 
sometimes shaded, it was burning. It was 
burning at eleven or twelve at night, when 
Lloyd went to bed, and sometimes even at 
one or two in the morning. Lloyd began to 
suspect now, and asked his brother, Tom 
to make some inquiries in town. Yes, With- 
ers’ boy was ill, rheumatic fever, so they 
said, a fearfully hard attack, and he hadn’t 
the strength to stand it, poor little chap! 

And Lloyd hadn’t the strength to go and 
see him. 

To enter that house . . . to face those 
faces . . . those unspoken accusations . . . 
challenges . . . hatreds . . . he could not 
do it. He would not. Yet the thought of the 
boy haunted him by day and by night; the 
lighted square of that window was burned 
on his consciousness. One morning, past 
two, he turned on his own light, and once 
again crossed the hall and unlocked that 


He Was Old 


He had eyes like red-husked onions 


drying, 


Strong and concealing a white sheen 
Like the heat of summer layering, 
Slipping down the shine of leeks 
And onions and the smells of green. 


He had sunburned eyes. He had eyes 
Like white doorknobs on old corncrib 


doors 


Where winter tightens the splintered floors 

And suddenly summer cracks the winter 
cold, 

Netting the knobs with cracks. He was old. 
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cold chamber, so empty now of all human 
warmth and life. This time he looked about 
him; he searched until he found what he 
was looking for. It was a small, green doll’s 
chest, with scarred brass edges, and inside, 
under a matted heap of worn-out doll 
clothes, he found the box, red-striped and 
dog-earred at the corners, with a dingy 
button on the side. Lloyd pressed the but- 
ton — and up he sprang — the grinning 
Jack-in-the-Box, the big mouth hanging 
loosely open, his stocking cap dragging 
from the top of his head. 

Perhaps it was too childish a present 
for a big boy—Lloyd hesitated, yet he felt 
Owen would like it. He stood, still hesitant, 
then dashed to the kitchen for a paper bag 
to tear and wrap around it—and hesitated 
again. The house-cat purred around his 
ankles, and suddenly he remembered. He 
turned to the summer kitchen, pulled on 
overalls and woolen shirt, stiff with cold, 
lit a lantern, and went out to the barn. 
The cows stirred sleepily as he walked be- 
tween them; their great eyes looked out in 
wistful wonder. The grey cat was asleep, 
under the mow. Gently, so she would not 
awake, slowly, inch by inch, Lloyd dis- 
engaged one from the heap of kittens, 
scooped up some hay and carried the little 
grey, blue-eyed thing into the house under 
his shirt. Then he sat down to fashion a 
suitable traveling box for a kitten, com- 
plete with a bed of hay and air-holes, and 
spent some time soothing the kitten to sleep 
there behind the stove, before it started its 
journey in the morning with the rural 
mail-carrier. In the corner of the box he 
placed the toy from upstairs, then ad- 
dressed the torn paper bag. He did not 
write his own name. . 

He had over-tired himself, for he did not 
go back to bed that night, and by noon as 
he dragged about his chores, he found that 
he had taken cold. His head ached dully; 
his cheeks were hot and so flushed that 
when he came in at night his father stared 
at him. He was coughing constantly, a dry, 
short, hacking cough that tore at his chest, 
and under the ribs of his back; and by 


supper-time, he felt too tired and sick to: 
eat. “You're ailing. You’d better get to bed 
early,” his father snapped. Lloyd arose; 
every move was an effort now. But before 
he had started, his brother, Tom, and sister- 
in-law, Bettina, had come in from the other 
side of the house. Bettina took one look at 
him. “We’re going to get Dr. Haley,” she 
said. And by that time Lloyd felt too sick 
to protest or care. 

He waited in the kitchen for Dr. Haley’s 
arrival—no use exposing him to an un- 
heated room. But he was unprepared for 
the doctor’s verdict — or Bettina’s decision. 
“Yes, of course, he must be kept warm,” 
she was saying. “We'll move him into 
Jimmy’s room; there’s a fireplace there.” 

“No,” Lloyd said. Startled, their faces 
swung towards him. 

He was still protesting futilely as Bettina 
shepherded him up the stairs, as Tom al- 
most forcibly relieved him of his key-ring. 
He stood by helplessly as Bettina and the 
doctor dragged the bed out of his room, 
and Tom shouldered his way upstairs with 
logs, then knelt to build the fire. Bettina, 
Lloyd believed, would have undressed him 
personally, if given the chance; and in his 
embarrassment and the confusion, he was 
suddenly in bed in his boy’s room, limp, 
swathed in flannel and hot-water bags, his 
head swimming pleasantly, and the unac- 
customed fire leaping brightly against the 
cracked bricks of the hearth. 

“A light case, but pneumonia, neverthe- 
less,” the doctor was saying. “He must be 
kept in bed and he must be kept warm.” 
Lloyd grinned internally at these impossi- 
bilities, but was suddenly too weak to dis- 
pute them. The doctor was still muttering 
warnings about the weakness of his chest, 
and the absolute necessity of keeping him 
under cover; and Lloyd, his fever rising 
higher and higher, suddenly surrendered 
his whole weary frame to the unaccus- 
tomed, almost unbelievable luxury of being 
taken care of. 

He was alone, the lights out, the frame 
of the discarded crib, the old chest of 
drawers, outlined dimly in the firelight. 
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But he was too tired to think, too tired 
even to feel. He was sinking into a heavy 
sleep, when suddenly he noticed the With- 
ers house on the hill. From every window, 
the lights blazed as if on fire. Far away al- 
though they were, they glared into Lloyd’s 
eyes and held sleep off. He tossed and he 
twisted, trying to shut himself away from 
them. Then he saw—and knew. 

The light in Owen’s window was out. 

He was wide awake now, although his 
head was swimming and his body on fire. 
He called to Bettina, and in she came— 
with a sharp clicking of her heels—her 
usually soft face sharp with anxiety. 

“Lloyd, you must keep covered, or you'll 
never get well. What a nuisance you are!” 

“The light,” he said, hoarsely, “the 
light.” 

She looked at him as if he were deliri- 
ous. Perhaps he was. His head spun. Fever- 
ishly, he gestured his hands towards the 
window. “The light,” he repeated, insist- 
ently, “the light in Owen Withers’ win- 
dow.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said, “the poor 
little kid! Didn’t you know? He died this 
morning.” 

Lloyd leaned back quietly against the 
pillows and let her pull the quilt about 
him. She turned off the light and left him 
to stare out the window into the whirling, 
flying snow, to stare into his own fever 
dreams and delirium and loneliness, the 
blazing windows and the shape of dark- 
ness. The wind shrieked and screamed; the 
snow fell faster and havier; it blotted out 
the house and the hill, the lights and the 
shadow-shape of the unlit window. It blot- 
ted out Owen, the boy who was dead, and 
pressed Lloyd back, alone, into the room 
of the boy he had lost. Lloyd shifted and 
turned in his bed and found tears wet on 
his pillow; he listened to the wild wind 
and the slow piling of the snow, and to- 
wards morning was conscious that the 
lights had gone out in the house on the 
hill, which stood shadow-like in the pale 
on-coming of dawn. 
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White light engulfed the room in the 
morning, and the chatter of voices. Dr. 
Haley was murmuring to Bettina that there 
was no involvement yet; but the crisis was 
still to be passed. He was a good, tough 
boy, and they had only to keep him warm 
and make him eat and sleep. 

Lloyd lay half conscious, listening to the 
onrush of voices—“the snow so deep they 
won’t get the plow up here for two days, 
if it keeps up like this . . . the funeral to- 
morrow, but how can folks ever get out to 
a funeral . . . theyre going to have him 
laid out for visiting hours tonight up at 
the house . . . but who will ever go out 
tonight?” 

At last, the voices quieted. Lloyd lay in 
a cocoon of quiet, the snow deepening, 
deepening, the hush over the land as if like 
a held breath, the silence and the peace of 
death. There was no wind now. He lay 
quietly all day, dozing off now and then, 
breathing in shallow gasps, obediently tak- 
ing the medicine that Bettina brought and 
submitting to her scoldings at his failure 
either to eat or to sleep. Night came, and 
it was still snowing. The doctor did not re- 
turn. Bettina’s hand lingered cool on his 
forehead, but she did not look displeased 
when she removed it. “You're better than 
last night—don’t care what the doc says,” 
she commented. “Less fever.” He felt bet- 
ter. He ate some stew, drank some milk. 
“You can have all you want of that,” Bet- 
tina commented. “With this snow, don’t 
know when we’re ever going to get it off 
to market.” 

After a while her chatter ceased, and 
Lloyd was left again in the great cocoon 
of silence, emphasized by the little wind 
that was whining now. The great tree out- 
side the window was bowed and sagged, as 
if with age; the whole world was wrapped 
in a winding sheet and the stillness of 
death. Bettina had retreated to her own 
quarters. The old man.had gone to bed; 
half an hour earlier, Lloyd had heard the 
sag of the springs under his massive body. 
A log broke in the fireplace; a few charred 
sparks soared upward. Lloyd’s breath came 
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easier; there were less stabs of pain. 

The Withers house was dark against the 
storm. All the windows were dark but one. 
It was the window in the big library, the 
room below “his” room, the room all filled 
with books and ship models and prints and 
snow-storms under glass. It was the room 
where Owen Withers now lay. 

No-one could come to see him. No-one 
could get out because of the storm. 

Lloyd lay a few minutes, considering 
this thought. He turned easily in his bed. 
He felt light and free and unfettered, not 
in the least tired. He felt well. He felt 
energy charging through his veins. Sud- 
denly, in one impulsive gesture, he swept 
the covers off and stood up, his head sway- 
ing strangely, but his thoughts focussed 
and clear. 

He knew what he was going to do. 

He did not put on the light. He moved 
stealthily, as he had when slipping out on 
a summer night, when he was a boy. Tenta- 
tively, he lifted the latch of his door, tensed 
himself against the creak. He waited, 
breathless, but no-one stirred. Across the 
hall he slipped into his old room. On a 
chair he found the iron-cold underwear 
and pulled it on. He was surprised that the 
effort left him breathless. Now his macki- 
naw—the good one—the red and _ black 
checked one; he knew where it hung in 
the closet-—and he was so hot he would 
not need another one; and his best pants. 
On the floor, where the bed had been, he 
found some wool stockings and pulled them 
on. Pain stabbed in his chest as he sat 
up, but he held still, and it eased away. 
Now, in his stocking feet, he crept down 
the corridor and step-by-step down the 
stairs; he made it, past the stove, out into 
the summer kitchen and the entry, gasp- 
ing for the clean, cold air. He found his 
boots and slipped them on. 

There was no chance of the truck; he 
saw that right away. He saw the line of 
the snow, drifted up beyond the window 
pane. He must walk it, down the hill and 
up the hill—and how deep was the snow? 
Two feet—three feet—it was up over his 


boots; he could feel the wetness settling 
down between his toes. The cold drops felt 
good on his hot face; he lifted his bare 
head to receive them, and to breathe—if 
he could only breathe! Every breath 
stabbed at him; the snow was choking 
him; there was a weakness in his legs and 
the drifts sucked and pulled. Every step 
was an effort, every breath an agony. 
He kept his eyes fixed on the lighted 
window. He was alone in this wilderness 
of silence and pain and cold; no car had 
broken the virgin whiteness of this snow. 
Down the hill he moved, down, down; and 
then the slow climb up the road that Owen 
had climbed—it was so long; God, it was 
so long! 

He was breathing snow; he was a part of 
the snow and the storm. He was dragging 
his weight through the dead weight of 
the snow, he staggered; once, he fell, but 
he had no temptation to lie there. He strug- 
gled up and on. The lighted window was 
beckoning him, and his shadow fell darkly 
ahead of him . . . it was only a little way 
now. If he could just hold on . . . he was 
so tired . . . he must signal good-night to 
Owen, but the window upstairs was dark 

. . on, on; oh, God, not down again; he 
clung frantically to the bush, and in one 
final spurt of energy saw a house-step not 
yet buried in snow and made for it, stum- 
bled across the porch and pounded his wet 
fists against the door. 

The door was opening. He pulled away, 
drew his tall frame erect, threw back his 
head. The door had opened, and he looked 
down into the tear-marked face of Violet 
Withers, her mouth a small “o,” as she 
screamed; and then, out of the shadows 
loomed the face of the father, the man who 
had ordered him out of his house, but had 
lent him his son—a dark, shriveled, incred- 
ulous face. For a moment, they stared at 
each other, and summoning his last 
strength, Lloyd spoke. 

“T’ve come to see Owen,” he said. 

They stepped aside for him. Alone, he 
walked into that room, dark with the great, 
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climbing towers of book-cases, but: with 
light falling from a central chandelier, 
falling brightly upon the grey coffin where 
the dead boy lay. 

Lloyd moved towards him. From far 
away, he was conscious of voices, rising 
and falling, as if in wind; the coffin looked 
near and now far. There were no shadows 
here. The boy, lying stark beneath the light, 
with the wafer-like white hands crossed 
over one another like the hands of a pray- 
ing angel, was not the flitting, little, shad- 
ow-like figure he had caught and held and 
watched slip away. This was not Owen. He 
had lost him, as he had lost Jimmy . . . The 
light glared into his eyes; beyond, the shad- 
ows were clutching, reaching out towards 
him, and he plunged towards them, reach- 
ing, seeking, welcoming the all-encompas- 
sing darkness .. . 

Days later, when he was up and around 
for the first time, still in Jimmy’s room, 
where a dying fire ebbed on the hearth, 
he was drawn again, as if by a magnet, to 
the window from where he could look out 
on that window beyond. 

The snow had receded from the earth. 
Down the hill and beyond the waste of 
dead grass stretched—a vaporous mist was 
rising from the fields, and up on Break- 
Neck Hill the Withers house hung as if 
suspended in space. It vanished, then ad- 
vanced; the empty window of Owen’s room 
suddenly sprang forth, sharp and clear. 
Lloyd leaned from his own window. Not a 
sound broke the stillness. The swaying mist 
was like snow and the silence of that snow- 
filled night. Lloyd moved his head sharply, 
and a vine scratched his cheek. He reached 
up and broke it off—its tip was melting 
into green. 

He turned back into the room and sud- 
denly all that was in it rose around him 
and possessed him again. Again, he saw 
the baseball mitt and the crib and the mat- 
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tress where the dent that had held Jimmy’s 
young body had flattened out. It no longer 
looked like a grave now. The boy’s pajamas 
were hanging on a nail overhead; the legs, 
the arms still held the rounded shape of 
Jimmy’s live body. Lloyd stood a moment, 
his legs shaking from weakness, but his 
mind racing. Owen was dead. But Jimmy 
was alive. 

He stumbled and dropped to his knees. 
There was the bulging pillowcase of his 
wife’s belongings that he had hurled across 
the floor that September day. Suddenly 
Lloyd found himself standing on his feet, 
throttling the case, beating at it, shouting: 
“Damn you, you're not going to get him— 
you're not going to keep him. You’re not 
Death.” Strength surged through him. He 
knew what he was going to do. Again, he 
hurled the case from him; it broke and 
the contents poured loose across the floor. 
Lloyd plunged for the stairs. 

Dimly, he heard the old man shouting 
after him. In the summer kitchen he ran 
straight into his brother Tom, who was 
just coming in from the barn with a bucket 
of milk. “Hey, you, what are you after? 
You can’t work yet. You'll kill yourself.” 
Lloyd’s pace did not slacken. He pushed 
past his brother outside, heading straight 
for the shed and the truck, Tom’s voice 
trailing on after him: “You’re just like 
what Ed Withers told Charlie Pollack about 
you up at the Four Corners the day I got 
you home—” 

Lloyd heard no more, because he was in 
the shed and cranking the truck and then 
backing it out to where his brother was still 
standing, talking: “You running off in the 
snow to see that dead kid.” 

Lloyd threw the truck into gear. He 
thrust his head out of the window. “What 
did Ed say?” he shouted back. 

“Just the kind of damn-fool thing you’d 
expect Lloyd Parker to do,” Tom answered. 


A SYMPOSIUM 


OTTO VON HABSBURG 


From time to time, Mopern AGE will print articles by, and about, some of the princi- 
pal social thinkers of our time. In early numbers, we shall include autobiographical es- 
says by Wilhelm Roepke and Richard Weaver. 

We commence with the Archduke Otto, head of the ancient house of Habsburg. 
Still young, and possessed of remarkable intelligence and courage, Otto von Habsburg, 
the Archduke of Austria, is a champion of international order, and of the rights of 
minorities. Forbidden to enter his own country, he lives in Bavaria. Recently he pub- 
lished an important book, which is discussed in this number of Mopern AcE by Dr. 
Frederick Wilhelmsen. Professor Wilhelmsen visited the Archduke before writing this 


article. The Archduke’s own essay summarizes his social principles. 
Otto von Habsburg knows Europe and the United States thoroughly. Since the Hun- 
garian rising, he has been active on behalf of the refugees from ruined Hungary. 


Otto von Habsburg 


And The Future of Europe 


FREDERICK D. WILHELMSEN 


THE WESTERN ARMIES marched into the 
chaos of Central Europe in 1945 and 
brought in their wake thousands of ex- 
patriates, men outlawed for years by the 
fiat of Nazi tyranny, men seeking once 
again a hearth and the promise of a father- 
land. They were denied one young man 
because his birth was illustrious and his 
name feared in the counsels of barbarism 
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in all the East. Archduke Otto von Habs- 
burg, son and heir of the last Austrian Em- 
peror and Apostolic King of Hungary, was 
forced to leave the land of his birth. 
Exiled from Austria, he has become the 
first citizen of Europe. The irony is one 
with the supra-national destiny of his 
house. To carry an inheritance often sanc- 
tified by the holy crown of Otto I; to re- 
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member a past whose glory is such that it 
might well choke away an understanding 
of the realities of the present; to live an 
exile within a twentieth century rooted in 
a past that has rejected both the reality 
and the conception of Christendom; to be 
the heir to such a tradition—this has not 
been an easy task. That Otto von Habsburg 
has shouldered his destiny both with dig- 
nity and intelligence is known throughout 
all the West. That he has accepted the bur- 
den of his past and the challenge of the 
present is recognized and respected by 
Europeans of sensibility and insight, re- 
gardless of political commitment or nation- 
al allegiance. The Archduke addresses 
scholarly conferences with the authority of 
a trained political philosopher; he speaks 
fluently in half a dozen languages through- 
out the civilized and free world; he heads 
the Centro Europeo de Documentacion e 
Informacion whose annual conferences at 
the Escorial provide a clearing ground for 
Christian social and political thought; he 
is consulted by statesmen and academi- 
cians; quite literally he has made himself 
the first citizen of Europe. By a prince of 
the American Church he has been referred 
to privately as the first layman in the 
Catholic World. 

Europe is now reading his third book, 
Social Order of Tomorrow. The Spanish 
edition (Economia y Sociedad en la Crisis 
del Sigo XX, Instituo Social Leon XIII, 
Madrid, 1957) can be bought in the book 
stalls of the railroad stations in Madrid and 
Barcelona; the German (Soziale Ordnung 
von Morgen, Verlag Herold, Wien und Miin- 
chen, 1957) can be had anywhere in Aus- 
tria and throughout Germany as well. The 
Archduke preaches a strange new opti- 
mism to a Europe from which hope has 
been banished for a decade. He speaks to 
the vacuum which is the European conti- 
nent. Unless my American readers under- 
stand firmly that Europe today is a vacu- 
um they will not. understand the novelty 
and the appeal of this book by Archduke 
Otto. 
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It takes, I believe, an American fresh 
to this continent to appreciate fully the 
frightening nothingness of Europe. Domi- 
nated by cliques, anonymous and power- 
ful in their anonymity, presenting to the 
public little more than lists of unknown 
candidates, the major parties of Europe 
are fossilized remnants of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury past, resurrected in a fit of reaction- 
ary absentmindedness by the allies after 
World War II. Dedicated to political and 
economic ideologies whose relevance died | 
with the nineteenth century, the parties to- 
day fight enemies long dead and celebrate 
victories long past. Committed abstractly 
to the most rigid of ideologies, manipu- 
lated practically by the most cynical of 
politicians, they offer nothing to a youth 
who neither remember nor understand the 
barricades mounted by their fathers. On 
the Right there are the parties pledged to 
an economic liberalism fitted to the times 
of Louis Phillippe. On the left there are the 
Socialist parties of an old-fashioned Marx- 
ism; recoiling in horror from Soviet Im- 
perialism, they can offer the electorate 
nothing better than the slogans of a class 
war rendered obsolete by the dawn of the 
atomic age. In the center stand the Chris- 
tian Democrats; thrown up after the war 
to halt the tide of Marxism, composed of 
a weird mingling of contradictory groups, 
they have become defined by the very 
enemy they oppose. No one knows this bet- 
ter than the Christian Democrats who are 
at the top of their own parties. And all 
parties—black and red and grey—find 
themselves forced to play the weary game 
of compromise and trade, advance and re- 
treat, the old chess that produced that ab- 
surd cooperation between Bavarian agrar- 
ians and liberals with Socialists against 


‘Christian Democrats, a comedy that ended 


only yesterday. ; 

The young are bored and disgusted. 
This is perhaps the central fact in the Eu- 
ropean political scene in our time. Except- 
ing only Adenauer, whose personality rises 
above the play of party politics, there is 
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neither person nor idea that grips the mind 
of Europe today. 

Monarchism today is beginning to fill 
the vacuum, slowly, confidently, with a 
power born of experience and nurtured by 
the centuries. I refer neither to the nation- 
alist monarchism of France and Italy, nor 
to the pleasant and patriarchal monarch- 
ism of Bavaria. I speak of the supra-na- 
tional monarchical theory being built up 
today in Germany and Austria and 
throughout the Latin world, a theory si- 
multaneously rejecting all forms of ata- 
vistic legitimism and appealing to the needs 
of the Europe of today. To the literature of 
this movement—the most impressive polit- 
ical literature of our generation, almost 
completely unknown to the contemporary 
American intellectual world—Archduke 
Otto has added his Social Order of To- 
morrow. 

The Archduke begins with a simple dec- 
laration of faith in human freedom; he 
rejects on principle every theory of his- 
torical determinism. From this hard core 
of affirmation flows his optimism, an opti- 
mism that has absorbed within itself the 
valid insights of European philosophical 
pessimism but which has escaped the 
paralysis of will often accompanying such a 
vision. 

The modern world, according to Arch- 
duke Otto, has been created by two fac- 
tors: the revolution effected by the machine 
and the failure to come to grips with that 
revolution. This failure the Archduke 
traces to the moral rot which has beset the 
West since the pagan reaction of the Ren- 
aissance. The old world whose industry 
and finance were governed by the rhythm 
of a landed economy was unable to cope 
with the new order burgeoning from the 
Industrial Revolution. An integration of 
old with new would have mitigated the 
harshness of life which is one with a non- 
technological society, but it would have re- 
tained the stability and order marking the 
older world. Misunderstood because no one 
was aware that a revolution was taking 
place; uncontrolled because no institution 


was at hand to guard the rights of old and 
new, the machine ripped up the ancient 
economy, simultaneously depressing the 
landed classes and creating the new class 
of proletarian workers. At first unconscious 
of its very existence as a class, the workers 
soon found themselves involved in a vi- 
cious class war whose consequences have 
harried the continent ever since. From 
above the old Liberalism preached an in- 
stitutionalizing of the economic jungle; 
from below the workers produced the re- 
action of Marxism. The opposition between 
these forces was illusory; Marxism and 
Liberalism were brothers in that both were 
failures to come to grips with the meaning 
of the machine and the new social order 
created thereby. 

Today the slogans of the old class war 
are losing their meaning. The American 
worker, fortunately spared the class war, 
is already a member of the middle classes. 
The European worker is well on his way 
to the same status. The discovery of atomic 
energy simply completes the obsolescence 
of the dogmas of the nineteenth century. 
Both old-fashioned Liberalism and Marx- 
ism, maintains the author, were systems 
based on the primacy of the production of 
products from an increasingly shrinking 
pile of materials. Both were economies of 
scarcity. Classical Liberalism promised a 
decent minimum to all, a minimum to filter 
down from above; classical Socialism 
promised a decent minimum through a 
redistribution of wealth. Both conceived 
wealth as theoretically static, a “pie” which 
could be shared by all; the opposition be- 
tween the two systems simply centered 
around who would have the honor of cut- 
ting the pie. A sound economy, as the nine- 
teenth century conceived it, was one with 
the rationalization of poverty. But these 
limits have been shattered by Hiroshima. 
The central economic question of the future 
will be the distribution of unlimited 
wealth, not its production. To say this is to 
assert that the center of the economic the- 
ory of tomorrow must be moral and not 
material. The material problem of produc- 
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tion is theoretically solved. The moral issue 
remains yet to be faced. The old dogmas 
placed industry and production at the 
heart of life; materialistic in intention and 
execution; incapable of understanding the 
spiritual dimensions of existence, they can- 
not cope with a world which has broken 
the narrow core of economic determinism 
by crashing through to the transcendent. 

We stand on the threshold of a time 
wherein man must walk in prayer and 
shoulder with God Himself the very order 
of existence. We have become Titans, co- 
creators with the Lord. We have become 
men and must put aside the things of 
children. 

A new proletariat is rising in our time. 
As the status of the worker continues to 
improve, that of the peasant and the mid- 
dle classes declines. Incapable of compet- 
ing with larger units, the peasant and the 
small business man, the craftsman and the 
trader cannot be helped by preaching them 
homilies on the value of asceticism and by 
feeding them subsidies. The latter at best 
are palliatives and at worst signs of a per- 
manent disease in the body politic. Yet an 
arresting of the decline of the peasantry 
and the middle classes is absolutely im- 
perative, according to the mind of Otto von 
Habsburg. Carefully pointing out that the 
American farmer is a business man seek- 
ing a yield from the soil, whereas the 
European peasant is a man for whom the 
land is a way of life, a style of being, the 
Archduke insists that the continued exist- 
ence of the peasantry is crucial for a sane 
European economy, crucial for European 
sanity itself. The progressive agglutination 
of great masses within urban centers in a 
land area as small as western Europe is 
militarily indefensible and socially ruin- 
ous. The old dreams of a decentralization 
of industry, coupled with its use for the 
sake of a free peasantry is today a prac- 
tical possibility due to the discovery of 
atomic energy. The atomic age, rather 
than delivering the final coup de grace to 
a declining peasantry, can—insists the 
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Archduke—be the blessed means of its 
preservation and even enrichment. 

The European middle classes face the 
same debasement as does the peasantry. 
Caught between big interests, the or- 
ganized mass of labor, and an unhealthy 
concentration of finance hostile to the small 
merchant, the middle classes are being rap- 
idly _proletarianized. _Proletarianization 
means radicalization. Radicalization means 
a Hitler. Poujadism, warns the Archduke, 
is a symptom that a new class war is in 
the offing unless a social order be erected 
guaranteeing to the small trader and mer- 
chant the opportunity to pursue in a modest 
and decent manner the free enterprise 
larger interests legitimately demand for 
themselves. 

The careful reader of the Archduke’s 
economic philosophy discovers everywhere 
a mind profoundly humane, thoroughly 
Christian, and annoyingly optimistic. Yet 
the Archduke attempts to meet squarely 
the objection of the pessimist: a decent ex- 
ercise of the immense power of atomic 
energy; a decent economy in which that 
power is put to use for the common good; 
a decent future—these things depend on a 
decent political order. The Archduke is 
quite adamant on this point: economics 
are subordinated to politics and the end of 
politics is the commonweal, the securing of 
those human rights rooted in the nature 
of man as the image of God. 

Most European states today, according 
to the author, are the spiritual descendents 
of the French Revolution, itself the logical 
consequence of the Renaissance. The fruits 
of the Renaissance were the royal absolut- 
ism of Bodin; the pagan humanism of Ver- 
sailles (a court, says Christopher Dawson, 
wherein the chapel is so well hidden it is 
almost impossible to find); the spirit of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. All were crowned 
politically by the Bastille and by Napoleon, 
by the violence of the first mob and the 
tyranny of the first soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. The 48 was but a recrudescence of 
eighteenth century paganism. The es- 
sence of the Revolution is the denial of 
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man’s relation to the Transcendent, the 
assertion of man as autonomous, himself 
the source of all rights. From this follows 
either the absolutism of parliament or the 
absolutism of the dictator. Totalitarianism 
is simply the logical consequence of the 
Revolution. The politics of the Revolution, 
therefore, are inevitably power politics, not 
social politics. 

By “social politics” the Archduke means 
a polity whose goal is the watch over and 
defence of the natural rights of man. For 
him this is the essence of the state, the im- 
mediate source of its power, the reason for 
its being. A decent state must forever be a 
public Thing, the custodian of public 
rights, a public sacrifice to the sacredness 
of the human person. 

The concept of the “modern state”—it- 
self ironically dated—was born with the 
theory of “checks and balances” conceived 
by Montesquieu. (Here I find myself in 
disagreement with the Archduke: the the- 
ory in question has clear-cut antecedents in 
Polybius and finds its earliest expression 
in both Plato and Aristotle.) The state as 
conceived by the great Frenchman is com- 
posed of naked powers which can function 
for the sake of the common good only pro- 
vided they are meshed into a unity which 
balances one power against the other. ‘The 
powers in question are, of course, the 
legislative, executive, and judicial. But 
these “powers” are neither angels nor pure 
essences, says the Archduke. They do not 
function mechanically in an abstract void, 
but are exercised by men living within 
history, men with weaknesses and ambi- 
tions as have all men. The experience of 
the race is that one or another of the 
powers assumes precedence; more specif- 
ically, the experience of Europe since the 
Revolution is that one or another of the 
powers dwarfs the remaining two and thus 
produces the tyranny the theory is sup- 
posed to avoid. In European “democra- 
cies” the legislative branch of government 
swamps the executive and the judiciary: 
the result is the dictatorship of an assem- 
bly. In European authoritarian regimes 
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the executive humbles legislature and 
judiciary: the result is the dictatorship of a 
person. What is extremely significant, in 
the opinion of Otto von Habsburg, is that 
the judicial branch of government is no- 
where dominant in those contemporary 
nations suffering the inheritance of the 
Revolution. This fact is crucial to an un. 
derstanding, not only of Soziale Ord. 
nung von Morgen but of the whole 
philosophy of contemporary European 
monarchism. The novelty and challenge of 
this philosophy of government rests in its 
insistence on the primacy of the judiciary. 

The Archduke refers to the Rechtstaat 
as the state of the future. There is no ade- 
quate English word for this term: call it 
“the state of right” if you will. It means a 
state conceiving its function as the preser- 
vation and guardianship of the natural 
rights of man. It presupposes an at least 
implicit agreement on the extent and struc- 
ture of these rights. It rests, therefore, on 
an entire metaphysic prior in every way 
to the establishment of the state and to the 
exercise of its functions. It maintains, in 
short, that the European philosophical 
tradition has captured the truth about the 
being and destiny of man. 

The theory of the Rechtstaat involves two 
dynamic powers and one defending power, 
two innovating and one conserving. The 
executive and legislative exercise power, 
the one by initiating and the other by 
carrying out the law; the judicial guards 
the fundamental rights of the citizens and 
sets bounds to the power exercised by 
legislature and executive. At first glance 
this theory does not seem to differ from 
that of Montesquieu. In fact, however, it is 
cut away from the whole Revolutionary 
tradition in that it renders the judicial 
power absolutely independent of legislature 
and executive, completely free of elections 
and the vagaries of majority rule, totally 
transcending the bubbling and ephemeral 
fads of any moment or hour of history. The 
judicial power stands as the head of the 
state. Not a body of lawyers set up to in- 
terpret the minutiae of the law, the judicial 
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power rests in a person who is the watch- 
dog of the rights of the citizenry. Today, 
argues Archduke Otto, the citizens have no 
public legal defence against the anonymous 
forces menacing them from every quarter. 
In an age increasingly dominated by eco- 
nomic, social, and political pressures whose 
power is often overwhelming, minorities 
and individuals have no place to turn to, 
no harbor wherein their rights might be 
sheltered from the storms without. 

It is theoretically possible that the Euro- 
pean Rechtstaat of the future be Republican 
in form. The monarchy, insists the scion 
of Habsburg, rests on the symbolic act of 
coronation, an act assuming an at least 
implicit sacral view of society. The in- 
creasing secularization of the West is the 
most powerful argument against the in- 
saturation of monarchy in the Europe of 
tomorrow. Against this argument leans 
the whole tradition of European Christen- 
dom, a permanent ferment in the corporate 
body of a Europe admittedly but half- 
Christian. Furthermore, the head of state 
in a Republic is elected. He is dependent 
on the power of money and mass organi- 
zations for the position he achieves. He 
lacks that absolute independence that the 
Rechtstaat theory insists is necessary for 
the supreme judge of the land. Here we 
reach the deepest meaning of the old for- 
mula, “King by the Grace of God.” De- 
based by the absolutism of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the for- 
mula in its venerable medieval sense 
pointed to the transcendence of the rights 
of man; they were grounded not in this 
or that group, not by the grace of this or 
that man, but solely by God Himself. The 
King was there in his realm to stand guard 
over this transcendence. 

Finally, the Rechtstaat is no enemy of 
the principle of democracy. Dedicated to 
restoring the parties to the people them- 
selves, Otto von Habsburg insists that 
every man have the right to vote for a 
person, that the present European system 
of lists of candidates perpetuates the power 
of small cliques of professional politicians 
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and robs the electorate of that choice be- 
tween persons without which democracy is 
a fraud. The theory of the monarchy of 
tomorrow is filled out by speculations on 
the desirability of an appointed upper 
house representing the leading spiritual, 
intellectual, and economic interests in the 
nation. Neither the old absolutism of the 
Enlightenment nor the liberal monarchy 
of the nineteenth century, the monarchy of 
tomorrow is something new, new in the 
paradoxical sense in which Europe is al- 
ways new: perpetually changing, this con- 
tinent remains forever itself. The theory in 
question, medieval in its origins, has been 
called forth by the new age yet to come. _ 

The closing pages of Soziale Ord- 
nung von Morgen return to a_ theme 
Archduke Otto has pursued for years and 
with which he is today identified, both by 
the traditions of his House and by the 
force of his personality: European Federa- 
tion. A federation of nations will be but a 
mockery if it is forever subsidized by the 
United States; it must stand rather as a 
third force in the world of tomorrow, the 
ally of America against the East, an ally 
independent and self-supporting. This fed- 
eration, composed of republics and mon- 
archies alike, will not emerge from the 
speculations of Strasbourg. Excessively 
legalistic in approach; lacking in any sense 
of the great European traditions of the 
past; totally devoid of that symbolic magic 
without which greatness is impossible; 
identified with dying parties and decayed 
ideologies—Strasbourg has not captured 
the imagination of Europe. The only fed- 
eration feasible for the continent today is 
one respecting differences within unity, a 
federation which would be in truth a gath- 
ering of fatherlands. In an earlier book 
Archduke Otto wrote “that the European 
senses instinctively that variety is the best 
defence of freedom.” This eagerness to let 
each place be itself, to permit every nation 
to eat and drink of its own inheritance fills 
all monarchical speculation in Central 
Europe today. This rich multiplicity can be 
unified only by that which created it in 
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ages past: the sense of Europe as the realm 
of Christ. Otto of Austria-Hungary appeals 
to the Crown of the Holy Roman Empire 
as the living symbol of the pledged dedica- 
tion of Europe to the service of Christ. He 
appeals to the crown as to a reality and as 
to a promise. 

American academicians are _ inclined 
to dismiss such speculations as unreal and 
romantic. I warn them that their judge- 
ments are obsolete. They are unaware of 
the ferment beginning to fill the European 
heartland today, beginning to fill the vac- 
uum of the continent. The night of the 
nineteenth century is past. It is already 
the dawn. 

In conclusion I can only remind my 
readers that we men of the Christian West 
incarnate our traditions in living symbols 
because we are the people who have af- 
firmed the world as the love of God. And 
thus we have been wont from the earliest 
days to seek the divine in groves and 
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temples and—until we knew the One True 
God of Bethlehem—our gods were of the 
household and the fields. As with our reli- 
gious traditions, so with our political: we 
incarnated them in boundaries which have 
been intensely sacred to us. We fenced 
Christendom round with a hedge of swords 
which were crosses. Within we built cities 
centered—as the royal philosopher once 
wrote—‘“by cathedrals, not prisons or 
banks.” So too our western genius for 
reality saw to it that our freedoms were 
prolonged in time as well as space. We 
raised up kings out of the dust of the dark 
ages and finally that Empire which knit 
together once again our inheritance from 
antiquity and the awesome burden we 
received from the Gospel. 

Go as I did to the Schatzkammer in the 
Hofburg in Vienna. Spend an hour before 
the Holy Crown of Otto I. Meditate care- 
fully upon what you see: it is Europe it- 


self. 
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The head of the greatest European royal house describes his principles. 


The Divine Right of Minorities 


OTTO VON HABSBURG 


Otto von Habsburg was born in 1912, the 
eldest son of Charles I, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary, and of Princess 
Zita of Bourbon-Parma. After leaving 
Austria in 1919, he lived in Switzerland, 
Madeira, Spain, and Belgium, and received 
his doctorate in the social sciences from the 
University of Louvain. Besides his travels 
on the Continent, he is well acquainted 
with the Americas and has visited the 
Orient. He has given much time both to 
lecturing and writing. In 1951 he married 
Princess Regina of Saxe-Meiningen. 


ONE IMPEDIMENT to the meeting of con- 
servative minds from both sides of the At- 
lantic I have found illustrated, time and 
again, during lecture tours I have made in 
the United States in the past few years. It 
occurs in questions concerning the dif- 
ference in traditional American and Euro- 
pean political institutions. Many Ameri- 
cans, with whom I find myself agreeing on 
political principles and goals, are happily 
convinced that the American form of gav- 
ernment is the one objective form of. polit- 
ical wisdom and has a universal claim; 
and any European attempt to solve political 
problems in another way seems to them 
the result of either wrongheadedness or 
ignorance. To the objection that what is 
right under American conditions may not 
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be expedient in other worlds, they answer 
that Europeans persist in defending out- 
moded forms because they are the victims 
of environment, the creatures of traditions 
that do not include the one of liberty. The 
European is a prisoner of his past, espe- 
cially if he falls into that vague category 
called “royalty” or “nobility”. While the 
European “common man” may, given time 
and dollars enough, be won from his ig- 
norance, the “upper classes” are forever 
set in their wrongheadedness, too steeped 
in notions of the divine ordainment of 
privilege ever to think for themselves or 
to conceive of valid systems outside of the 
ones in which they have been brought up. 

It would be too easy to answer that the 
argument from environment cuts both 
ways, though it might be worth noting in 
passing that the European privileged 
classes of the last thirty-five troubled years 
have been neither noble nor royal. It would 
be too easy because the argument is not 
entirely an irrelevant one. Being faced 
with it, directly or implicitly, so often, I 
have tried to assess it objectively against 
the background of my own experience, and 
it seems to me to contain both truth and 
falsehood, as all “simple” explanations do. 

Certainly tradition and family environ- 
ment predispose one to particular activi- 
ties and attitudes. In a relatively stable 
society, the ruling class is drawn from rul- 
ing families, and the United States illus- 
trates this as much as any other country 
with sons of presidents, senators, and jus- 
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tices who have followed in the footsteps of _ 


their fathers. To choose only very promi- 
nent contemporary examples, there are the 
Lodges, the Roosevelts, the Tafts, and the 
Longs. Persons raised in a political atmos- 
phere, and from their earliest years ac- 
customed to hearing affairs of state talked 
over in the relaxed candidness of the fam- 
ily circle, naturally enough develop a taste 
and, if there is really such a thing as edu- 
cation, an aptitude for public service. If 
the Adamses could produce another Adams 
or the Pendergasts another Pendergast, the 
same process must have been at work 
among the European dynasties—with, all 
other things being equal, similarly various 
results. But I think we can suppose an even 
greater pressure in the European case, for 
the son of a long line of rulers has not only 
the political training of his parental house, 
but also his own awareness of the heritage 
of many centuries. 

Is this training and awareness always 
ossifying? I know of no reason why it 
necessarily should be, nor of any instance 
in history that shows it: what monarch 
slavishly followed the policies of his 
father? An interest in politics is still a 
long way from an unconditional accept- 
ance of the political doctrines of one’s fore- 
bears, and the broad indication of human 
experience is that young men, whatever 
their education, tend to take a view op- 
posite to their parents’. Youth’s ambition 
is generally large enough to demand rev- 
olutionary changes so that it questions the 
wisdom of its elders, when it doesn’t flatly 
declare their folly. Because it is in the 
young man’s nature to be impatient with 
life and conditions as they meet him, 
Clemenceau’s remark that a person who 
at twenty is not a socialist has no heart 
will, any particular political formulations 
aside, always remain true. And the fervor 
and enthusiasm it recognizes is not likely 
to be any less present in the descendant of 
a well-known political family, trained in 
some measure in public affairs, than in a 
child of the great anonymous masses, for 
whom politics must often seem merely to 


happen rather than to be made, 


My own concern with political matters 
was greatly sharpened during my years at 
Louvain. I speak here less of my formal 
studies in political and social science than 
of the atmosphere of fervid debate and 
discussion in which those of us who had an 
inclination for politics moved. My years at 
Louvain were those of the great economic 
crisis, when the outlook was bleak for stu- 
dent youth and the political life even of 
staid Belgium was agitated by violent un. 
dercurrents. At the University every view 
the diverse intellectual life of Europe re- 
tained or could newly throw up was held. 
In my time we had with us the man who 
would one day become the leader of the 
Belgian fascists and later the Quisling of 
his country: Léon Degrelle. A_ brilliant, 
erratic character, a poet of real talent, he 
stimulated all the discussions in which he 
joined without ever offering a profound 
view on anything. There were many others 
who went on into public life in every sort 
of office from parliamentarian to publisher; 
and it is a commentary on our Europe that 
more than one because of the views he 
held ended before a firing-squad or on the 
gallows. Drawn into the big debate that 
was going on all over Europe, I yet could 
ponder it in a kind of solitude, often 
enough a rainy one since this was Belgium, 
as I biked the fifteen miles to and the 
fifteen miles from Louvain. In this daily 
transit I could not only think over the 
views of such brilliant professors as Paul 
Van Zeeland, now Belgium’s Foreign Min- 
ister, and A. E. Janssen, of League of Na- 
tions fame, but also devise ways to con- 
front my teachers with the violent argu- 
ments of those who were my comrades as 
students. 

The heart may dictate the political be- 
liefs of youth; the head must make a later 
re-appraisal for any lasting: conviction. It 
is one of the ironies of the human lot that 
we often see most clearly and come to our 
deepest belief in moments of adversity; 
our enemies are sometimes our best teach- 
ers. 
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In Europe the men of my generation— 
those around forty today—arrived at their 
time of decision in a world molded by the 
rise and numerous triumphs of totali- 
tarianism. Whether or not we were directly 
engaged in politics, we could not escape 
the tremendous changes the new type of 
dictator had brought into our world: he 
was, after all, totalitarian. The idea of total 
war, which, spawned by the French Revo- 
lution, had germinated in the brain of that 
half-genius, half-madman, General Luden- 
dorff, had begot on the civil plane the idea 
of total politics—something not less mur- 
derous or wicked than its monstrous mili- 
tary parent. 

The choice each of us had to make was 
not so easy as hindsight may now pretend. 
There was a time, let us admit, when 
amongst totalitarianisms Hitler’s indeed 
looked like “the wave of the future”. 
Doubts stilled by his apparent miracles, 
British, French, and other statesmen made 
their now-forgotten pilgrimages to the false 
prophet of Berchtesgaden, and Lloyd 
George, the great Liberal leader and one 
of the architects of the Europe that had 
made Hitler’s rise to power possible, could 
return from a call on the Fuehrer in 1936 
to announce that Hitler was “one of the 
greatest among the very great men I| have 
known” and the Germans were “the hap- 
piest people on earth”. Forgotten, too, are 
the actions of those in London who en- 
couraged Hitler’s lawless expansion and 
his invasion of Vienna, the first step of 
World War II. Covering up this historical 
record is a necessary step in creating the 
schizophrenic notion of the collective guilt 
of the German people. Similar journeys 
have been more recently undertaken, to 
make even greater offerings to naked 
power, to Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam, 
but they are still fresh in most memories 
despite the efforts of the artificers of these 
latter-day Munich Agreements to have 
their deeds forgotten and, in some cases, 
to have history falsified. These things must 
be remembered in judging those who 
guessed wrong in choosing between powers 
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and in comparing them with those who sat 
in court on them, and often still do. 

For me the choice was made quickly 
enough. Hitler had several times tried to 
lure me over to his side, but his main 
effort came during a visit I made to Berlin 
in the first weeks of 1933 to work at the 
Agrarian Institute of Professor Sering to 
finish the thesis for my doctorate. While 
in the German capital, I called on a num- 
ber of German statesmen, President von 
Hindenburg amongst them, and on mem- 
bers of the former ruling dynasty. Most of 
the Hohenzollerns were men of great integ- 
rity, but unfortunately one of the sons of 
William II, Prince August Wilhelm, had 
joined the National Socialist movement 
and even become a member of the Reich- 
stag. When I called on him—something I 
intended solely as a courtesy—he delivered 
himself of a message from his Fuehrer, 
saying Hitler and Goering would like to 
have a private talk with me. He added that 
the talk would be of great advantage to the 
cause I represent, for Hitler, who was 
shortly to become Chancellor (this was in 
the last days of January, 1933), was will- 
ing to support me in Austria if I would 
outwardly accept the National Socialist 
tenets and rule in my country as a Na- 
tional Socialist ruler. To make the con- 
versation more informal, August Wilhelm 
suggested that Goering, as Speaker of the 
Reichstag, should invite Hitler and me to 
dinner at the same time. It was not easy 
to convince him that I had no interest in 
such a political conversation since there 
was a fundamental disagreement between 
Hitler and myself, and that this disagree- 
ment followed directly on our agreement 
that there could be no peaceful co-existence 
of religion and _totalitarianism—National 
Socialist or Communist. Then as now, the 
Christian faith was the great bulwark 
against totalitarianism’s promise of im- 
mediate success. 

We know how many were deceived hy 
that promise in the years leading up to 
World War II, and again in the “love- 
Russia” period of the War, when it often 
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looked as though the forces of totalitarian- 
ism might prevail. We still have no abso- 
lute assurance against the triumph of these 
forces, but we are now better armed to 
meeting them in seeing one reason for their 
past successes: the totalitarians have a clear 
program and they fight for a definite 
world order, while we who are their op- 
ponents lack a consistent approach and 
must fight them with piecemeal measures. 
That the anti-totalitarians needed some co- 
herent program I began to see more and 
more clearly in the early 1930's. After I 
had publicly come out against National 
Socialism, more than a thousand munici- 
palities and towns in Austria in the period 
from 1933 to 1938 gave me their honorary 
citizenship, and in my letters of acceptance 
I addressed myself in each case to some 
particular complex of the moral, political, 
social, and economic questions that troubled 
the heart of Europe. Along with this oc- 
casion to study specific problems, went 
consultations with thousands of my coun- 
trymen and with the leaders of Western 
Europe. In pursuing the fight against the 
Hitlerite menace, I called frequently on 
the statesmen of France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Holland, and I kept in touch 
with those persons in Italy who condemned 
the course of Mussolini’s policy. The House 
of Savoy was especially a center of realism 
and the understanding that the Rome-Ber- 
lin Axis was a direct route to catastrophe. 
The experiences resulting from these meet- 
ings were sometimes encouraging, more 
often discouraging, but in all their com- 
plexity they seemed to reduce to the single 
lesson that if Europe was to be conserved, 
it could only be done by opposing a con- 
crete program to the enemy. 

Announcing a common dislike of the 
excesses of totalitarianism was not enough. 
The cure of our condition had to come from 
a knowledge of its causes. The tragic situa- 
tion in which Europe has found itself since 
1914—roughly for forty years now—has 
engaged many minds. Some, especially 
numerous outside of Europe, find our 
decadence absolute and see no hope of 


European resuscitation. Others find reason 
for hope in what has been called the dismal 
science, economics; the causes of Europe’s 
decay, they insist, are remediable economic 
ones—economic nationalism and the dis. 
parity of wealth. The first has prevented 
the development of Europe’s _ potential 
wealth and led to wars; the second has 
bred the resentment that gives rise to ex. 
tremist movements, since given a_ fairly 
equitable distribution of wealth, people are 
always open to the persuasion of reason. 
Whatever truth there is in this—and | 
have no intention of saying that the eco- 
nomic organization of Europe has been 
ideal, technically or morally—it is still far 
from the whole explanation of recent Eu- 
ropean history. Without for a moment 
proposing that his existence was good, we 
can say that the German proletarian of the 
1930’s, who as the voting records show 
supported Hitler, was better off in the 
terms of economic statistics than the peas- 
ants of the “backward” countries of 
Eastern Europe, where Communism im- 
posed its rule only by force. Again, in the 
more advanced nations of the West such as 
France and Italy—where the benefits of 
industrialism, with all their really great 
inequality of distribution, are still greater 
than Russia can promise for generations— 
there has been an alarming growth of Com- 
munism. If the exclusively economic and 
social explanations, despite their being 
contradicted by reality, are maintained by 
too many people and too many publica- 
tions, it is only because the abandonment 
of the materialist approach to our prob- 
lems would mean facing up to facts that 
people would rather ignore. 

If we look at these facts dispassionately, 
we shall have to admit that the present 
state of affairs has justified a man whose 
great mental ability must be recognized 
beyond his colossal political blunders: 
Charles Maurras. Maurras was the dean 
of that group of outstanding men—amongst 
them the Socialist Léon Blum, the Radical 
Herriot, the Right Winger Tardieu—who 
were at once intellectuals and_ practical 
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politicians and whose brilliance in political 
thinking in the years between the wars 
insured France’s primacy in the field of 
political theory, even as it perhaps ob- 
scured the weakness of France’s actual 
position. During the many long evenings 
in Paris when I had the chance to witness 
their Gallic agility in debate, Maurras 
would appear only rarely, for at night he 
wrote the editorials for his newspaper—an 
extraordinary journal in its combination 
of the highbrow and the vulgarly vituper- 
ative; but when he did appear, he would, 
despite his total deafness, dominate the 
scene through his depth of insight and 
precision of mind. Though he was a ma- 
terialist and verged on atheism—an error 
that led him to the wrong side in World 
War II and brought discredit on his name 
—Maurras saw clearly what was at issue in 
the modern world. His phrase “politique 
d'abord” summed up his thought. Since 
“politique” was for him not day-to-day 
party policy but public service in the best 
sense, his meaning was to give primacy to 
the moral and juridical issues over the 
material and economic ones. He saw that 
there was no genuine progress on the shift- 
ing sands of expedience and improvization, 
and that only a state based firmly on ethics 
and morals can advance toward the goal 
of its people’s true happiness. A state whose 
one principle is survival through aggrand- 
izement, at the expense of other people or 
its own, whose politics are not d’abord, may 
give—as Hitler’s did—a momentary im- 
pression of prosperity and social well- 
being, but in the end that state leads the 
nation to catastrophe. The statesman who 
would achieve for his people the compara- 
tively obvious goals of economic and social 
justice must start from the moral ground 
in which grows the enduring strength of 
any social entity. 
Our plight was thus primarily due to the 
tragic betrayal of the moral principles on 
which Europe once stood. Without this, we 
should never have entered our present 
crisis. With our spiritual values intact, we 
should never have seen the rise of total- 
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itarianism. Had we not failed in the moral 
field, had we not abandoned our ethical 
standards in the quest of an illusory eco- 
nomic prosperity, we should never have 
ended with concentration camps for people 
because of their ancestry, incendiary 
bombs for children because of their par- 
ents’ error, and the life of slaves for those 
whose descendants are to escape the king- 
dom of necessity. 

The truth of this was borne in on me in 
two conversations I had with Communists. 
The first was with Willy Muenzenberg, the 
celebrated and dreaded Comintern agent. 
Muenzenberg, despite his dark record, was 
an idealist whose heart was broken by the 
Hitler-Stalin pact—I am convinced that his 
subsequent suicide marked the despair of 
a man who had given his life to an idea 
and seen it fail. Our talk was soon after 
the pact. Muenzenberg did not criticize 
Russia, but suddenly, quite spontaneously, 
he burst out: “If only I could believe in 
God, many things would be different!” It 
was rather like a cry from the pit, not the 
one in which Muenzenberg was privately 
lost, but the one which was the ambience 
of a whole generation. The second con- 
versation, a more recent one, was with a 
South American Communist leader whose 
name I do not mention because he is still 
a Party member in good standing. We met 
in a smoky restaurant of a Latin American 
seaside resort, and when at three in the 
morning we left to drive back to the big 
city, all our talk had got us nowhere. The 
road led along the sea and past an old 
Spanish fort, surrounded by palms, where 
we stopped for a short stroll to breathe the 
salty but balmy air. All at once, turning 
to the fort, the Communist said: “You 
know, we have been discussing long and 
hard. This much I admit: if you Christians 
would really be what you say, and if there 
were even a dim hope of returning to the 
glories of ancient Spain, I would gladly 
drop everything and follow your way. But, 
alas, I just can’t believe it is possible!” 

There was another occasion when, in 
even more dramatic circumstances, I heard 
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the same thought voiced, though this time 
its direction was hope rather than despair. 
It was said by a great friend of mine, 
George Mandel, in one of the most critical 
moments of his life. Mandel was France’s 
iron-willed Minister of the Interior in 
1940, a Jew without formal religious ties, 
and a great French patriot who was to die 
for his country before a Nazi firing-squad. 
It was on the night Paul Reynaud’s cabi- 
net fell. The French government had with- 
drawn in defeat to Bordeaux, the Battle of 
France was in its last hours. The Ministry 
of the Interior was lodged in the building 
of the Prefecture of the Department of 
Gironde, where, met with the flicker of a 
few weak candles, the failure of electric 
power betokened the gloom of a people 
expecting defeat. Mandel, though un- 
broken, knew that he was losing, and for 
several minutes of utter discouragement 
he told me of his realization of the rotten- 
ness of the Third Republic, which was be- 
yond his worst fears. A world and a set 
of ideals he had served were falling down. 
Yet, he added, France had one last reserve: 
despite its atheism, regardless of its cyni- 
cism, the country could never fail to remain 
Christian, the eldest daughter of the 
Church. He was not, he explained, taking 
stand in a denominational way. He was 
speaking of the power of the Christian 
force emanating from the French soil. This 
moral force would be, some time in the far 
future, the reason why the country would 
come back into its own. 

The same Christian character invests the 
whole of Europe, where almost every vil- 
lage has at its center a church, almost 
every city a cathedral. It is this Christian 
heritage, a capital that in each individual 
heart can be made to yield further riches, 
that makes talk of returning to principles 
more than a pleasant-sounding and lofty 
generalization. What Christianity enjoins 
us to in our daily lives is clear enough; 
the standards of right and wrong it lays 
down are not subject to essential debate. 
While these injunctions and _ standards 
plainly show how wide capitalism and 


socialism, democracy and dictatorship are 
of what is required of man, they admitted. 
ly do not provide us with any Teady- 
program for immediate or future action, 
Such a program is the product of the 
human intelligence, of much thought and 
some trial and error, and the difficult task 
of making it falls squarely on the shoulders 
of an intellectual elite. We have no war. 
rant to expect the appearance of a new 
St. Francis who will sway the mass of men 
into paths that those who have the talents 
to lead and instruct are too timorous or 
indolent to discover. Where social or eco- 
nomic justice can be at once redressed, it 
should be done—as the charity to which 
we are bidden shows—but we must be on 
guard against the error of supposing that 
a Christian economic and social policy can 
be erected on a political system that is not 
Christian in its orientation. Here again we 
have to accept Maurras’ “politique d’abord” 
and recognize a hierarchy of urgencies, 
with the prime urgency a fundamental 
change in the political structure. 

But it must be remembered that there 
is no Christian political orthodoxy. If past 
ages erred in too closely identifying Church 
and state, the great error of our time is to 
identify Christian policy with this or that 
political party and try to force an all- 
embracing idea into the strait jacket of 
a short-lived and necessarily faulty human 
construction. This applies both to Christian 
Conservative and Christian Democratic 
parties. Christianity can never be the 
province of a party, for a party, as the 
name indicates, is factional, a part, while 
Christianity, whose claims are universal, 
cannot accept such limitation. It is obvious 
that in different contexts religiously in- 
spired politics will take different expres- 
sions, but what will be unchanging in any 
Christian policy is the public service of 
the natural law and the striving for the 
practical application in the life of the com- 
munity of the eternal principles laid down 
by God in the soul of every man. 

The concern of Christian politics is with 
the human person, and the criterion of 
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whether or not a state is Christian, that ‘is 
to say moral, is its attitude toward human 
rights. Everybody in free countries from 
time to time makes his libations to human 
rights, but by and large he assumes them 
as much as the air he breathes. Though I 
had long realized that the end of govern- 
ment was to insure man the maximum 
freedom for the working out of his own 
happiness, I did not see human rights as 
the paramount issue of our times until 
those evil days of March, 1938, when the 
Nazis occupied Austria and my best and 
closest friends were sent to concentration 
camps. Those with whom I had worked 
day in and day out were now at the mercy 
of professional evil-doers, and each time 
news of them came it told of savagery and 
death. There can be few things more ter- 
rible to hear than that the men one has 
known are no longer being treated as men. 
Only a few years later, the same bestiality 
came again, on what may have been even 
a greater scale, to the Danube Valley with 
the advance of the Red Army. The dead 
and tortured are witnesses to the impor- 
tance of this issue. 

Yet even here our times are confused. 
Attempts at the codification of human 
rights cannot succeed without a_ basic 
philosophy of human freedom. I would 
even go a step further and say that with- 
out admitting the existence of God, there 
can be no admission of human rights, since 
any right has to derive from a higher 
source. It would be destructive of society to 
say that human rights have their final 
origin in the individual, for the source of 
the rights could not then be subjected to 
any higher authority, and we should end 
in anarchy. And we end in mass rather 
than in atomistic anarchy if, following the 
theory of Rousseau’s social contract, we 
make human rights the gift of a collective 
will, since an accidental plurality could 
in all logic take away what a previous 
majority had given. As soon as we admit 
that human rights are dependent on a 
Majority decision, that very moment we 
deny their existence. 
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If, on the other hand, we recognize that 
human rights have their exclusive source 
in God, then it is our duty to defend them 
against any force. The admission of God- 
given human rights means the primacy 
of the individual and his natural collectivi- 
ties—family, religious community, and 
even professional group—over the state. 
The existence of inalienable human rights 
denies unlimited power to the state or to 
any other collectivity. We are under an 
obligation, both practical and moral, to re- 
fuse the state, whether led by a majority 
or by a dictator, the right to violate the 
basic freedoms of man. And the corollary 
of this is recognizing a hierarchy of free- 
doms, rights, and even privileges that be- 
long to certain groups and cannot be inter- 
fered with. Once this is seen, it is evident 
enough that the test of a truly Christian 
freedom-loving state is not the rule of the 
majority, but the defense that state gives 
to the rights of minorities. It is much more 
important for us as individuals that these 
rights be safeguarded than that the will of 
the majority be carried out, just as it is 
more difficult for the state to do the first 
than the second. When Hitler extermi- 
nated the Jews and the Gypsies, he did so 
in the name of the majority, as did the 
Big Three when they decided to deport the 
German minorities from Eastern Europe. 
In neither case was the right with the 
majority, but with the abused minority, 
and it is a shameful commentary on our 
recent history that almost nobody stood 
up against either Hitler at the right time 
or against the signers of Yalta and Pots- 
dam until their immoral acts proved a mis- 
take in the game of power politics. 

In most cases it is not the majority that 
needs protection; it is the minorities. And 
since the role of the state is to insure order, 
the rule of law that protects the individual 
against the arbitrary and.the unjust, the 
state’s structure must in the first place be 
designed to protect the rights of minorities. 
Shocking as this may sound to the believer 
in unqualified majority rule, he will find 
on reflection that he, like all of us, is a 
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member of a minority in one function of 
his life or another, and that most often 
one where his deepest interests are in- 
volved. Man as such, as an_ individual, 
is a minority compared to the community, 
and the good community is one designed 
to allow him to lead a full life in his mi- 
nority status. 

When we consider in this light the func- 
tions of the state, we find that safeguard- 
ing fundamental rights and the moral order 
is primarily the duty of the Judiciary 
Power. Both the Legislative and, in most 
instances, the Executive are servants of the 
majority. Despite the checks and balances 
that, in theory, are intended to keep the 
three powers evenly matched, in practice 
a state of balance is unfortunately rare. It 
can be achieved only under very favorable 
circumstances and is easily upset in times 
of crisis. Looking at the European repub- 
lics, we see in general the supremacy of 
the Legislative, and in France, an out- 
standing example of government by assem- 
bly, the country has been deprived of its 
stability. Where the Executive is supreme, 
we have dictatorship, and both the popular 
will and law are told what they shall be. 
As for the Judiciary, its supremacy is only 
secured—astounding as this may be to 
many—in the few remaining Continental 
monarchies. 

The reason for this is not difficult to 
discover if we look at what monarchy has 
been in historical fact. The mediaeval king 
stood at the summit of a system of inter- 
active rights and duties, with his own 
powers quite sharply limited by customary 
usage and written law; he ruled “by the 
grace of God”, not in the absurd sense of 
his being someone essentially better than 
his fellow nationals, but in virtue of his 
and his subjects’ acknowledging God as 
the ultimate source of authority and in 
their understanding that his powers were 
circumscribed by the rights and liberties 
God had given to each individual and each 
natural group. The respect accorded the 
king’s person was not different in kind 


from the respect that requires everyone in 


an American courtroom to stand when the 
lowest magistrate enters. Once a Supreme 
Being and His commands to justice are 
recognized, each legitimate authority jn 
the state is seen to exist by His grace, 
which secures the humblest citizen equally 
in his freedom and in his share of the 
majesty in the name of which he js 
governed. The notion of the ruler himself 
as the source of right is entirely un-Chris. 
tian, and the theory of the all-powerful 
king, the absolute ruler, that became cur. 
rent in Europe with the Renaissance was 
derived from Roman ideas of the emperor's 
divinity. Great as was the damage done 
by the absolute monarchies of the seven. 
teenth century to the concept of Christian 
kingship, in plain fact none of them was 
absolute, and the enduringly Christian 
fabric of society always stood in the way 
of their absolute rule, so that the unlimited 
and arbitrary ruler has only become a 
reality in our own day, when self-appointed 
or elected dictators repeatedly violate God's 
law in the name of the popular will. 

The highest function of the monarch is 
judicial, and the judge does not create the 
law, he administers it. The theory of he- 
reditary monarchy is that the person who 
occupies the highest position in the state 
and succeeds to it, so to speak, in the 
natural course of events, is likely above all 
others to have the disinterestedness, and 
enjoy the freedom from pressure, neces-. 
sary in the Chief Justice. His unique posi- 
tion enables him to be independent of 
parties and factions, to stand outside of 
any groups of special interest, and to turn 
down all short-term measures that merely 
cater to popularity. At the same time, dis- 
interest is not remoteness from common 
concerns; the king is not the cold oracle 
of the law, but is there to see that particu- 
lar laws are made for men as they are; 
and this part of his role is expressed in 
the simple answer that the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph gave to Theodore Roosevelt 
when the American asked him how he saw 
his place in modern times: “To protect my 
people from their government.” I well re- 
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member that my father never permitted 
anyone in his house to make derogatory 
remarks about religious communities, 
political parties, or social groups. If some- 
one said something of the kind in the 
presence of us children,'my father, usually 
a very mild man, would energetically rep- 
rimand him, thus teaching us by example 
that a king has no right to personal pref- 
erences or dislikes. For him everybody 
must be truly equal. The king is there to 
represent the people in his own person and 
character. The people’s elected delegates 
have a similar task in any modern mon- 
archy, and the task of each is highly neces- 
sary in today’s complex societies, but the 
elected legislator represents party or re- 
gion, either of which is sometimes identical 
with social group, and his office cannot 
have the same judiciary and dedicated na- 
ture as the king’s. 

Some of the import of this dedication 
was perhaps conveyed to me in my earliest 
childhood, when I saw the coronation of 
my father in Budapest. I was only four at 
the time, and the scene is of course now 
dim in my mind, but I still recall the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, the earnestness of 
my father, and the emotion of those who 
took part in the rite. During the ceremo- 
nies, I sat by the side of old King Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria, a brilliant man much 
learned in history, who tried to explain 
to the child I was the profound significance 
of the day. I cannot say that I remember 
much more than his effort to do this, but 
to the colorful fragments that remain in 
memory I have since been able to attach 
the deeper meaning of coronation, that 
sacramental which, as the Church tells us, 
puts on the ruler the “duty to protect the 
weak, the widow, and the orphan” and 
calls on him to give his oath to defend 
the liberties that derive not from the shift- 
ing will of an individual or an assembly 
but from the Transcendental Power that, by 
the principle of its own eternity, can never 
change. 

I am aware that in making this argu- 
ment I may seem to open myself to the 
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charge of coupling a nostalgia for the past 
with personal ambition. Neither particular, 
I think, is justified. If ours is an era large- 
ly governed by republics and dictatorships, 
that does not mean the monarchical form 
is irrelevant to it, any more than health is 
irrelevant to a sick man: I have tried to 
show how monarchy might meet some of 
our most pressing needs. History shows 
monarchies and republics alternating in 
fairly regular cycles, and dictatorship as 
an aberration endemic throughout. Of 
these cycles, the monarchical one in almost 
every case is the longer and takes place 
in a more mature society. To say that some 
institutions remain entirely viable today is 
hardly to express an impossible wish to re- 
turn to the past, for there can be no human 
progress unless what is good in the past 
can be revived or prolonged. 

The Emperor Joseph is said once to have 
remarked: “Mon métier 4 moi c’est d’étre 
royaliste”; and the assumption continues 
today that the member of a once-reigning 
family will be a professional monarchist. 
Yet a little reflection should show that 
nothing offers less opportunity for a per- 
sonal career than the role “pretender”, 
even where there is the greatest likelihood 
of a restoration. The machinery of political 
action in the modern world is almost ex- 
clusively the party and, except where dic- 
tatorship prevails, the idea of majority rule 
has ironically led to an increase of fac- 
tionalism; but the claimant to kingship, as 
I have said, must above all remain outside 
of parties. It should be obvious that the 
pretender’s role, in direct proportion to his 
interest in politics, is personally thwarting. 
I doubt very much that pride in and a 
sense of obligation to the family name 
alone are enough to make a man persevere 
in such a course. The service of a parti- 
cular dynasty is not the substance of the 
monarchical idea, however much the no- 
tion of loyalty that is bound up with it is 
also bound up with monarchy. A country 
is not the property of a family: history 
reveals changes of dynasty in every state, 
and the claims of the institution in this 
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case have precedence over those of its 
representatives. The hereditary accession 
of kings is not intended to magnify a single 
family, but to insure the stability in which 
all families of a nation can best flourish, 
and the wholehearted advocate of legitimist 
monarchy is far less working in the service 
of a family than he is making an act of 
faith in a determined political program. 
If at the same time he makes his own 
claims to kingship, he does this in the 
knowledge that success will be had at the 
expense of personal preferences and by 
binding himself over without reservations 
to the community that he must serve not 
for applause but after the demands of 
conscience and law. ; 

The moral basis laid, what is to be the 
superstructure, the house in which the peo- 
ple of Europe will dwell? From a continent 
that was a fair unity before World War I, 
in which people could travel without pass- 
ports and trade with few if any restrictions, 
Europe has been transformed in the last 
thirty-five years into a maze of small states, 
surrounded by tariff and currency barriers 
like walled mediaeval towns. Behind these 
bulwarks, as each state has tried more and 
more to form itself on a common megalo- 
politan-industrial pattern, there has been 
a coincident growth of nationalism, for it 
is one of the peculiarities of the modern 
world that the harder borders are to cross, 
the less aware we are of having crossed 
them. In this stifling atmosphere have oc- 
curred the suicidal outbreaks that have 
decimated our peoples. 

Among younger persons, the benefits to 
be had from large areas not fragmented 
by customs lines are known only to those 
who have had the opportunity of travelling 
outside of Europe. My own travels in the 
United States—where by the end of 1942 
I had visited all forty-eight states—have 
convinced me that America’s openness not 
only explains its extraordinary prosperity, 
but also much of the American character, 
whose generousness, hospitality, and entire 
absence of suspicion seems to me a reflec- 
tion of the country’s broadness. It is this 
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last quality of the American that gives 
him the easy assumption of intimacy that 
some Europeans find disconcerting. Though 
in the past twenty years there has been q 
considerable tendency toward governmental 
centralization in the United States, the 
foundations of America’s wealth were laid 
in the days when the states exercised a 
high degree of local autonomy; and even 
today the American system remains essen. 
tially a federal one, with many differences 
in the administration of the different 
states. However, dreams of American su- 
perabundance mustn’t make us forget that 
any unity Europe attains will have to allow 
for a far greater diversity: there are bor- 
ders that can be reduced in importance but 
not forgotten; historic facts that cannot be 
undone; and, while there plainly exists a 
common European culture recognizable 
from Lisbon to Warsaw, from Istanbul to 
Brussels, there are a difference of lan- 
guages and a wide divergence in ways of 
life we must respect. 

The economic unification of Europe is 
so obvious a need of the hour that no one 
dares to take a public stand against it, and 
the selfish interests that oppose it have to 
do so by devious means. Whatever immedi- 
ate measures can be taken to strengthen 
the economic position of Western Europe 
and to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
our people for a higher living standard 
should be entered on without delay; but 
there is no use in overlooking the fact that 
the European economy was ruined at Yalta 
when one hundred and twenty-one million 
producers and consumers were removed 
from it. The nature of the injury is very 
clearly illustrated in the fact that the an- 
nual sums of Marshall Aid almost exactly 
corresponded to the yearly volume of trade 
between Eastern and Western Europe be- 
fore the partition. If Western Europe, with 
a population greater than either the 
U. S. S. R. or the U. S. A., stands trem: 
bling before one and begging help from 
the other, that is because it finds itself 
in the plight in which the United States 
would be were the Middle West handed 
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over to some non-American power for ex- 
ploitation. The European plight begins not 
so much with economics as with politics, 
and if Europeans are to realize the eco- 
nomic potential of their continent, in which 
diffusion of skill will make use of variety 
of natural resources, they will at the same 
time have to recover their political genius 
and put it to the work of making a Euro- 
pean unity whose embrace is not fatal to 
Europe’s diversity. 

The worst enemies of European unity 
outside of the U. S. S. R. are the profes- 
sional Europeans who make their living, 
politically and economically, from the 
European idea. Most of them are politi- 
cians who were swept into power in 1945 
on the coattails of the advancing Allied 
forces and now, turned out of their jobs 
by their own people, are found at every 
congress and signing every manifesto in 
the hopes of creating a Europe in their 
own image in which they can once more 
find a place for themselves. Though the 
survival of Europe and America is only to 


be had by their both standing together, 
the requisite of this is not an uninspired 
remaking of Europe on the American pat- 
tern: indeed, saving Europe in this fashion, 
supposing it really were possible, would 
mean the loss of anything that Europe still 
has to offer to the world. Equally, there 
can be no world in which the emergent 
influence of America is not granted, for 
it is that influence which secures such of 
the world as remains free. Any approach 
to a universal rule of law and order (and, 
of course, so long as the world endures we 
shall be making the approach rather than 
enjoying the accomplishment) that meets 
the rational condition of dealing with what 
actually is will have to proceed with a truly 
liberal spirit. This will mean recognizing 
the lessons of Europe’s past history, which 
point, beyond the individual, to naturally 
grown communities, each of which has its 
inalienable rights. Their rightful demands 
require a decentralized structure, within 
which each national community can ex- 
ercise its autonomy. Common interests and 
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geographical proximity can then be the 
motives for regional federations that are 
the final divisions of the larger European 
unity. The attempt to create a unified 
Europe by a sort of fiat authority that 
makes no allowance for the ponderable 
and imponderable elements of the Euro- 
pean complex will carry with it the danger 
of a lack of balance that must result in 
conflicts. Men fight not only for markets 
and at the behest of aggressive ideologies, 
but also out of the wish to conserve for the 
future what they feel the long lives of their 
communities have made them, and this 
is a just and valid wish that no planning 
from above has the right to deny. In poli- 
tics impatience is one of the most frequent 
and one of the most fatal of errors. History 
is full of good intentions made bad through 
haste and the reformer’s blind insistence 
on violating human nature. 

This haste is the great weakness of pres- 
ent-day politics. We have no time. The 
West in its dealings with the East is handi- 
capped because it must produce results be- 
fore the next election. We are forced to 
short-term projects that will mature in a 
single legislative session. Anything that 
cannot promise immediate results is by that 
token not worth undertaking. And with our 
eyes directed toward tomorrow’s results, 
we too often overlook how similar ma- 
noeuvres in the past had no results at all, 
or bad ones. But this is not alone a matter 
of our political habits and structures; it is 
the symptom of something deeper. It is 
characteristic of a generation that has lost 
its sense of historical perspective and be- 
come so self-centered that it no longer sees 
the continuity of which it is a part. In re- 
jecting its past, it has renounced its future, 
and sometimes its erratic and futile meas- 
ures in the present convince one that 
these are the desperate activities of those 
who truly anticipate annihilation. The per- 
spective of history has been lost because 
history gives up its meaning only in the 
perspective of eternity. All that can be 
worked toward on earth in the span of a 
single human life takes on meaning and 
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value only when seen under the aspect of 
eternity, man’s participation in which sets 
the final seal on all his actions. Against 
the assurances that eternity holds, man 
discovers his own dimensions and _ jg 
guarded against making the over- or un. 
der-estimation of himself that leads to de. 
struction in the world. Those who think 
they have but one life to live can do little 
good that will outlast it. Man is distin. 
guished from the animal by his reason, 
and the distinction of man’s reasoning 
is that it can discover and work toward 
goals that are beyond the brief extent of 
his own animal life. 

The perception of this is not everywhere 
lost. I came upon an example of it during 
the Spanish Civil War. The various mili- 
tary units in Spain were recruiting vol- 
unteers with posters. One of these was put 
up by the Requetes, those traditionalists who 
might be called the Jacobites of Spain. The 
poster offered no pleasures of travel, no 
bonuses, no benefits of an incidental edu- 
cation. It simply showed a dead Requete 
hanging on barbed wire, and over him 
glowed a star under which was written: 
“Remember—before God there is no un- 
known soldier.” Death here was not a senti- 
mental symbol with no reference to what 
dying in battle is really like, for in a civil 
war like the Spanish no one escapes a close 
knowledge of death; yet the Requetes con- 
tinued to volunteer, knowing that for many 
of them worse deaths awaited than a clean 
shot on the barbed wire. Even those who 
will argue that their deaths were Quixotic 
(and I am not one who would) cannot 
deny that these men entered into the de- 
cisive moment of their existence certain 
their lives had not been in vain: their sac- 
rifice would be acknowledged in eternity. 
Let us hope that the future will not make 
the same demand on any of us; but what- 
ever coming years may hold in store for 
us we must recover the understanding that 
what we do is done in God’s sight. It will 
be the source of our courage and our assur- 
ance that our works, so far as men’s can, 
will endure. 
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An influential American sociologist endeavors to clear away the ideological 
cant and slogan in which the discussion of minorities has been enveloped 


recently. 


Some Neglected 
Aspects of the 


“Minorities” Problem 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 


I 


ONE OF THE most popular subjects of 
current discussion is the so-called “minor- 
ities’ problem. Public discussion is uni- 
formly of a pious, rhetorical, legalistic- 
moralistic character. Any other approach, 
it is felt, constitutes “prejudice,” and this 
is regarded as a very damaging character- 
ization. What is meant, I suppose, is that 
prejudices which conflict with the publicly 
accepted ones are deplorable, for nothing 
is more respectable than the “right” prej- 
udices. To share the respectable preju- 
dices which constitute, in large part, the 
culture of every community is always 
praiseworthy. 

A considerable agitation by highly artic- 
ulate minorities, a large segment of the 
press, and a multitude of “civic” organiza- 
tions has resulted in a kind of “party line” 
on the subject of relationships between 
ethnic, religious, racial, and other groups. 
This “line” is so well established that any 
deviation therefrom in public discussion is 
much censored and censured. Few can 
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afford to write a realistic discussion on the 
subject, and almost no agencies of mass 
communication can afford to carry any 
other than the accepted “line.” 

Why is this kind of nonsense necessary ? 
Why cannot we have a frank and realistic 
discussion of the minority problem just as 
one discusses questions of wealth, poverty, 
disease, divorce, and delinquency? These 
are problems that also involve deep human 
tragedies, personal and social. They are 
problems that also invoke sympathy, in- 
dignation, and a desire on the part of near- 
ly all decent people to remedy injustice, 
unhappiness, and suffering. Why should 
not the “minority” problem be accorded 
in public a type of discussion it has long 
received in private? 

There are doubtless many reasons for 
this state of affairs. I should like to call 
special attention to only one of them be- 
cause, although it reveals a_ laudable 
human quality, it is inimical to objective 
analysis. I refer to the sympathy of social 
scientists, as well as most other people, for 
certain currently disadvantaged minor- 
ities. One shrinks from too rigorous or 
objective examination of the predicament 
of people whose misfortunes one recognizes 
and deplores. As one of my friends (the 
editor of a leading journal of opinion) put 
it on reading the analysis which follows 
below: “Regardless of the logic and the 
facts, we must lean over backwards in the 
special cases before us because a more 
realistic view would merely be seized upon 
by the prejudiced as vindication of their 
hostility. Any aid or comfort to this group 
is in the direction of Hitlerism, convent- 
burning, etc. That danger transcends all 
other considerations.” This attitude is cer- 
tainly understandable, and one cannot help 
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but admire it as a finely motivated posi- 
tion. Yet I believe that in the long run it 
only injures the cause it seeks to advance. 
In objective scientific analysis there can 
be no “leaning over” backwards or for- 
wards, of the type contemplated. Any 
leaning toward or away from conclusions 
scientifically warranted in order to con- 


form to desired ulterior ends, however 


laudable under existing mores, is recog- 
nized by all scientists as a negation of sci- 
ence. 

It is the general thesis of the present 
paper that the confusion, conflict, and 
frustration in our management of minority 
problems derives largely from a refusal to 
face and discuss certain facts and realities 
on which intelligent progress toward a 
workable solution depends. I do not con- 
tend that the aspects here to be discussed 
are all the aspects of the problem — on the 
contrary, I merely believe that they are 
important neglected aspects. 


II 


In every society men react selectively to 
their fellow men, in the sense of seeking 
the association of some and avoiding the 
association of others. Selective association 
is necessarily based on some observable 
differences between those whose associa- 
tion we seek and those whose association 
we avoid. The differences which are the 
basis for selective association arc of in- 
definitely large variety, of all degrees of 
visibility and subtlety, and vastly different 
in social consequences. Sex, age, marital 
condition, religion, politics, socio-economic 
status, color, size, shape, health, morals, 
birth, breeding, and B.O. — the list of 
differences is endless and varied, but all 
the items have this in common: (1) They 
are observable; and (2) they are signifi- 
cant differences to those who react selec- 
tively to people with the characteristics in 
question. It is, therefore, wholly absurd to 
try to ignore, deny, or talk out of existence 
these differences just because we do not 
approve of some of their social results. 

Yet it is not hard to find anthropolo- 
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_ gists who, suffering from the semantic de. 


lusion that if you get rid of a word you 


- get rid of what the word stands for, have 


been trying to abolish the word “race.” 
Franz Boas, a distinguished anthropologist 
in many ways, was a leader in this cam. 
paign. Some of his students were badly 
infected with his mania. The main proposi- 
tion, namely, that the word “race” has no 
referent, breaks down raitier badly in the 
face of simple observation. The argument 
therefore tends to shift to the contention 
that while the alleged characteristics and 
differences that constitute the referent of 
the word “race” do exist, they are not 
significant. It is also contended that un- 
favorable differential behavior toward pos- 
sessors of certain racial traits are of rather 
recent (and illegitimate) origin. Finally, 
it is held that the differential behavior to- 
ward groups characterized by certain dif- 
ferences can and should be wiped out 
by simple legislation. Thus, two learned 
anthropologists at Columbia University 
instruct us as follows: “All races of men 
can either plow or fight, and all the racial 
differences among them are in nonessen- 
tials such as texture of head hair, amount 
of body hair, shape of the nose or head, 
or color of the eyes and the skin.” Doubt- 
less the characteristics mentioned have no 
essential relationship to the business of 
either plowing or fighting. Nevertheless, as 
characteristics of groups, these traits in- 
dividually or in configuration are essential 
in accounting for selective association, 
prejudice, or by whatever word the result- 
ing discriminative behavior may be called. 
Having declared that the differences are 
“nonessential,” these authors also have a 
quick and easy remedy for certain troubles 
that have arisen throughout history be- 
cause of such differences; “The Russian 
nation has for a generation shown what 
can be done to outlaw race prejudice in a 
country with many kinds of people. They 
did not wait for people’s minds to change. 
They made racial discrimination and per- 
secution illegal.”® Today it would be both 
inadvisable and unnecessary to draw such 
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an illustration from Russia—we, too, have 
made “discrimination and persecution il- 
legal.” Yet, strangely, no one seems quite 
happy with this simple solution. Another 
illustration would have to be found today, 
but the remedy doubtless remains the same. 

Another widely publicized notion is the 
doctrine that while ethnocentrism and dis- 
crimination are perhaps both a universal 
and an age-old phenomenon, their occur- 
rence with reference to racial groups is a 
rather recent and especially obnoxious de- 
velopment. Benedict and Weltfish claim 
that the notion of race and racial prejudice 
is hardly a hundred years old. A recent 
UNESCO bulletin puts it at three-hundred 
years.® Lord Bryce is quoted as unable to 
find much evidence of it before the French 
Revolution. He solemnly tells us that be- 
fore that time people did not think of them- 
selves in terms of ethnology; that they made 
war for every other sort of reason but 
never “for the sake of imposing their own 
type of civilization.” Yet I have always 
read that the word Arab and the word 
Navajo mean “the people,” which seems 
to me to indicate that these groups re- 
garded non-Arabs and non-Navajos, re- 
spectively, as non-people. Is this thinking 
of themselves in terms of ethnology or is 
it not? Were there wars and crusades be- 
fore the French Revolution for the explicit 
purpose of “imposing one type of civiliza- 
tion” upon another or were there not? In 
short, the word race refers to a classifica- 
tion which may be as meaningful and 
objective as many other categories found 
useful in science. Any time biologists and 
social scientists want to drop the word and 
adopt another to designate a certain ob- 
servable complex of characteristics, “in- 
herent” or acquired, I have no objection. 
Likewise, ethnocentrism and discrimina- 
tion are words denoting social behavior 
not only usually practiced but enforced 
according to stipulated patterns in every 
society as a condition of group survival. 
It is entirely ludicrous to agitate against 
“race.” “discrimination” and “ethnocen- 


trism” in general when in fact all we are 
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‘opposed to is particular patterns of this 


behavior, especially when they affect our- 
selves adversely. 


Ill 


We have seen that (a) detectable dif- 
ferences among human groups do exist, 
and that (b) these differences are regarded 
as significant by the people who make them 
the basis for discriminatory behavior. In 
much current discussion of “mir orities” 
these facts are hopelessly mixed up with 
the entirely separate question of whether 
among all these groups all conceivable 
abilities will be found similarly distributed. 
This is a question of fact to be determined 
in each case as adequate tests become avail- 
able. Until such tests become conclusive, 
we cannot assume the existence of differ- 
ences in abilities, nor can we assume that 
such differences do not exist. All that can 
be said is that we do not know. 

It is perfectly true that wholly unwar- 
ranted assumptions have been made about 
inherent differences and ability among 
racial and ethnic groups, and that the 
demonstrable differences can be shown 
quite conclusively to be merely the results 
of cultural differentials. The fact that ab- 
surd contentions regarding the inferiority 
of some races have been made does not 
seem to warrant an equally absurd assump- 
tion that there cannot be statistically sig- 
nificant differences between racial, ethnic, 
religious, and any other classification of 
the human species, in any or all abilities 
whatsoever. When valid tests of a great 
variety of abilities become available, we 
shall be able to answer these questions. In 
the meantime, there appears to be no war- 
rant for denying the possibility of such 
differences. 

Not that more conclusive tests of ability 
will make much difference in solving dis- 
crimination based on prejudice, because it 
is the essence of prejudice that it should be 
based on less than scientifically adequate 
objective grounds. It is quite unlikely, 
furthermore, that tests will ever be in- 
vented which will measure so-called in- 
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herent abilities entirely uninfluenced by 
cultural factors. In the end we shall have 
to be content with testing different groups 
for the abilities which they do possess at the 
time tested, however these abilities are 
acquired and however they are influenced 
by cultural opportunities. 

It is probably rather to be taken for 
granted that the scores achieved by all 
groups would be different if their cultural 
opportunity had been different. The fact 
remains that people will be treated accord- 
ing to the abilities which they have at a 
given time, place, and circumstance, not 
according to what abilities they might have 
had under different circumstances. Class 
structure, discrimination, and _ prejudice 
are based on detectable, observable differ- 
ences of some kind as they exist in a given 
social context, regardless of the fact that 
this context, under different circumstances, 
might have been different. It does not fol- 
low that all differences are discriminated 
against. Only deviations in a disapproved 
direction become the basis of discrimina- 
tion. And what determines disapproval? 
Broadly speaking, people disapprove 
(rightly or wrongly, on the basis of ex- 
perience or superstition) of that which 
they believe threatens some value of their 
own, 

I do not believe for a moment that the 
present status structure is the only possible 
one, that it is the “best,” the “most just,” 
or necessary. I do believe that in all but 
possibly the simplest societies, class struc- 
tures with variable status, and “discrimin- 
ation” on the basis of such status, have 
always existed, now exist, and will continue 
to exist. Many people are not prepared to 
admit this because it flies in the face of 
certain notions of democracy, human 
brotherhood, and certain other legalistic- 
moralistic premises to which most of us 
have prior emotional commitments. The 
difference between these preconceptions 
and the requirements of strictly objective 
analysis is not apparent to many people. 
Yet it is such analysis which the problem 
most needs in order that we may deter- 
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mine what, if anything, can be done about 
it. 
IV 


Closely related to the error of trying to 
talk out of existence demonstrable differ. 
ences between racial and ethnic groups is 
the failure to recognize and emphasize the 
universality of the phenomenon of discrim. 
ination by groups against each other on 
the basis of all kinds of differences, physi- 
cal and social. Many people seem to think 
that if only discrimination against Jews, 
Catholics, Negroes, Orientals, and _per- 
haps a few other groups could be abolished 
in this country, “discrimination” as such 
would disappear and the so-called minority 
problems would cease to exist. Yet data to 
the contrary are overwhelming and may be 
observed about us on every hand. 

Collins* has shown that in a New Eng. 
land factory the Irish discriminate against 
the Yankees, the Yankees against the Poles, 
etc. Alexander® found that college students 
admitted antipathies and prejudices against 
people regardless of ethnic group on the 
basis of some five hundred characteristics, 
including such features as large nostrils, 
black watery eyes, and oily hair. They also 
admitted prejudice against bowlegged 
persons, persons whose hands have stubby 
fingers, people who sniff vigorously when 
talking, etc., etc. Other studies have shown 
pioneers discriminating against newcom- 
ers, the innumerable discriminations 
against women, and, of course, the dis- 
criminations of in-groups against all out- 
groups whatsoever, which is one of the 
most basic generalized facts that sociolo- 
gists have come up with. 

Yet discussions of minority problems are 
carried on with a fine disregard of every- 
thing we know about the subject as a nat- 
ural phenomenon in favor of the most 
elaborate legalistic-moralistic philosophiz- 
ing and psychoanalysis. The popularity of 
the psychoanalytic approach is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that it usually 
absolves all minorities from any respon- 
sibility whatsoever for any prejudice that 
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may exist against them for any reason 
whatsoever. All people who treat members 
of a minority in a way that the latter do 
not like are simply deranged, that’s all, 
and it becomes the heavy duty of all mi- 
norities and their friends who have seen 
the light to proceed with the only remedy, 
namely, psychoanalysis of the “preju- 
diced.” Innumerable books, special courses, 
institutes, workshops, and lectures give ad- 
vice as to how to abolish “prejudice,” 
“discrimination,” and selective association 
—all of them entirely normal and neces- 
sary social processes in the maintenance of 
the mores and the social order generally.® 

In most cases, of course, these efforts do 
not deal with the general problem. Their 
discussion usually boils down to how two 
or three or half a dozen specific minorities 
can maintain and enjoy their ethnocentric 
identity and at the same time suffer no 
differential behavior of a negative or out- 
group sort from the rest of the community. 
In other words, a substantial part of the 
agitation on behalf of minorities is di- 
rected at the old problem of how to have 
one’s cake and eat it too. 

Here it is necessary to distinguish sharp- 
ly between two types of agitation on be- 
half of minorities. One of these types is 
perhaps best represented by certain Jewish 
and Negro groups. They recognize the 
basic nature of the problem essentially as 


set forth in this paper. They are content 
to insist upon equal rights under the law, 
but reserve for themselves the privilege of 
selective association on religious, cultural, 
racial, or any other grounds that please 
them, including the privilege of discrimin- 
ating against outsiders on these bases and 
accepting the penalty of being similarly 
discriminated against by other groups. 
These groups work quietly and effectively 
for the achievement of that changed status 
in the estimation of the community which 
in the long run is the only solution of the 
so-called minorities problem, to the extent 
that it is subject to solution. Such groups 
fall wholly outside the criticisms of the 
present paper. 

On the other hand, there are those mi- 
nority groups who appear to have set for 
themselves the impossible and psychopathic 
task of maintaining an exclusive group 
identity (through negative discrimination 
against outsiders) and at the same time 
abolishing differential (discriminatory) 
behavior toward themselves on the basis 
of precisely the exclusive identity sought. 
I call it psychopathic because it seeks to 
advance mutually exclusive values. Most 
minority movements have at least a lunatic 
fringe interested in those impossible goals. 

Exactly what goals have minority pres- 
sure groups set for themselves? Do they 
actually contemplate a state of affairs un- 
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Fathoms to drop this hope, 
Leagues to expend 
Wound reels of patience, 


Tide at the full, 


Sprawl me here hungry 

At land’s end, 

Angling, mocked by a single 
Circling gull, 
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Till my bait-worm, dug 
In a dusk hour, 
Skewered into a bleeding 
Question, shall snatch 


From the uneasy flow, 
For holiday fare, 
Love’s spiny, flopping, 
Slippery catch. 

JOHN MOFFIT 
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der which, for example, they will suffer 
no differential behavior of a type displeas- 
ing to themselves? If so, they have set a 
goal which is, in fact, enjoyed by no other 
group, majority or minority. It has been 
shown that within the majority group 
there exists innumerable cliques, fraternal 
organizations, socio-economic strata, and 
other groupings which discriminate 
against each other quite as severely as they 
discriminate against the minority groups 
in question.’ Such discriminations are ac- 
cepted for the most part, are taken as a 
matter of course, and are regarded as a 
universal phenomenon of normal social 
organization. 

In cases where a group finds itself dis- 
criminated against by being denied the 
equal protection, immunity, and privileges 
guaranteed by law to all citizens, they 
have, of course, an obviously legitimate 
ground for protest which no one questions. 
This has been, and is, notoriously true in 
the case of the Negro in the United States, 
and if minority agitation were directed 
solely at discriminations which violate the 
law, there could be no more question about 
it than there is about other cases of failure 
of law enforcement. The wisdom of a par- 
ticular law or a particular interpretation 
of the law may still be questioned, and 
agitation for its modification is always in 
order. The same is true of the mores. 

It is unfortunate that entirely proper 
agitation on this subject has been allowed 
to assume the form of a distinctively mi- 
nority concern, because differential and 
discriminatory enforcement of the law is 
a very general phenomenon and not dis- 
tinctively a minority problem at all. That 
is, Negroes are not the only group sub- 
jected to gangsterism, lynching, and other 
forms of violations of the law. The bomb- 
ing of a respectable and public-spirited 
Negro in the South is in no way funda- 
mentally different in principle from the 
beating administered to a white citizen of 
Illinois for taking his duties of citizenship 
seriously and opposing gangsters. 

It is true that the incidence of some 


types of deprivation of equal protection 
and privileges under the law is much great. 
er against certain groups. But it is qa 
mistake to allow agitation against these 
discriminations to take the form of a par. 
ticular minority problem, because it im. 
plies that we are chiefly interested in re. 
dressing these grievances only for the 
minority in question, which in turn carries 
the implication of special protection for 
that minority. This approach becomes, of 
course, increasingly objectionable in 
portion as it can be shown that the dis. 
crimination complained of is the common 
lot also of many other groups without or- 
ganized means of protest. I do not question 
here the propriety of a particular minority 
protesting and agitating for the redress of 
such grievances. I merely point out that 
such agitation should be undertaken in the 
name of all persons and classes who suffer 
the deprivation. 

The question of special privilege reduces 
to this: If hostility and criticism by other 
groups would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of a certain type of behavior no 
matter who engages in it, then any minor- 
ity (or majority) which insists on engaging 
in the behavior and at the same time ex- 
pects immunity from criticism is flagrant- 
ly engaged in seeking special immunities 
and privileges for itself. Among the aspects 
of the minority problem neglected in cur- 
rent discussion is surely the failure to point 
out that some of the hostility complained 
of by some minorities is not based on 
prejudice at all, but on grounds warranted 
by community consensus. 

What are some of these behaviors which 
are likely to encounter hostility on the part 
of contemporary American communities 
no matter what group engages in them? 
Doubtless they are very numerous. As a 
partial list, I submit the following: 

1. Race, color, nationality, religion or 
any observable characteristic whatsoever 
on the part of some groups become the 
basis of hostility and discrimination if 
their aspirations to equality are regarded 
by the dominant group as a threat to their 
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own identity and their own relative status. 

2. Conspicuous (i.e., more than usual) 
ethnocentrism on the part of any group in 
a community is likely to incur a certain 
hostility on the part of other groups re- 
gardless of particular racial, religious, or 
other characteristics. 

3. Political influence out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers, especially when 
exercised in ways regarded by the rest of 
the community as contrary to the public 
interest is likely to incur hostility toward 
the group which for one reason or another 
happens to be in a position to exert such 
disproportionate influence. 

4. Conspicuous allegiance to any for- 
eign culture, cult, religion, or political 
group, or other connection commanding 
prior, competing, or higher obligation than 
their allegiance to the nation in which 
they live and enjoy citizenship is likely to 
be regarded with hostility, by the rest of 
the community, regardless of other char- 
acteristics of minority or majority groups. 

5. Great activity and coercive techniques 
on behalf of such foreign and alien groups 
is likely to be resented by other groups. 
Money-raising campaigns, and other con- 
spicuous agitation, are liable to arouse 
widespread hostility on the part of the pub- 
lic which feels imposed upon by those coer- 
cive intrusions, regardless of how worthy 
the cause. 

6. Monopoly or undue concentration on 
the part of any minority in any profession 
or occupation of high status will be re- 
sented by other groups. The legitimacy of 
such objection may be debatable but there 
is no question about the offensiveness of 
such concentration to the rest of the com- 
munity. When the minority group in ques- 
tion is also the object of hostility on one 
or more of the other counts here enumer- 
ated, the un-wisdom of a minority’s con- 
centration in strategic occupations is a 
proper subject for dispassionate, rational 
consideration, especially on the part of the 
minority concerned. © 

7. Attempts on the part of any group 
to secure for itself special privileges and 
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immunities are recognized, in the United 
States, at least, as a legitimate ground for 
hostility. Organizations aiming to suppress 
criticism of themselves by means of cen- 
sorship of movies, books, and other works 
of art are of this character. 


V 


But why not treat each individual on his 
merits regardless of classification? This 
proposal seems so obviously fair and rea- 
sonable that it has become the great rally- 
ing cry for all of the admirable people 
genuinely concerned about unfortunate 
and unjust discriminations against indi- 
viduals because of their group membership 
or classification. Nation-wide campaigns 
and “brotherhood weeks” are devoted to 
the propagation of this idea. Unfortunate- 
ly, for all its merits, the proposal is im- 
practical and is, especially in large imper- 
sonal societies, perhaps destined to be 
increasingly violated. 

It may be regrettable, but I fear it is a 
fact that large-scale secondary group socie- 
ties are as a matter of practical necessity 
compelled to classify people in an increas- 
ing number of ways, and then to accord 
them privileges and immunities of all kinds 
on the basis, not of their individual char- 
acteristics and abilities, but on the basis 
of their classification. Innumerable _illus- 
trations immediately come to mind. 

The privilege of voting and holding 
office and many other rights accrues to a 
citizen by virtue of his membership in the 
age group 21 and over, and are denied to 
age groups under 21. Legislation specifies 
that only college graduates may be con- 
sidered for certain employment. Countless 
other classifications of human beings on 
the basis of which they are accorded or 
denied certain privileges, i.e., are discrimi- 
nated against, will occur to the reader. 
Now surely no one would contend that 
there are not people under 21 who in every 
relevant respect are better qualified for the 
privileges reserved for people 2] and over. 
Likewise, I suppose no one will deny that 
large numbers of people who have never 
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been to college are incomparably better 
qualified in all the fields in which college 
is supposed to give one special training 
than are some college graduates. Yet all 
these people are unjustly discriminated 
against by all regulations limiting partici- 
pation to college graduates. 

We may deplore the necessity of practic- 
ing such discrimination, but we defend it 
on the practical ground that the probability 
is higher (at least slightly higher) that, for 
example, a college graduate can read and 
write than the probability that non-college 
people possess these skills. In the same way, 
knowing what we know about the inferior 
educational advantages of Negroes, it is 
probably safe to say that in our culture 
the probability of a white man knowing 
how to use a typewriter or operate a slide- 
rule is greater than the corresponding 
probability for Negroes. Practical necessi- 
ties in large secondary group societies 
unfortunately make necessary such classifi- 
cations of people on the basis of the differ- 
ences in probabilities regarding their pos- 
session or non-possession of certain relevant 
traits. 

To be sure, there is in most such cases 
no basis for any true computation of prob- 
abilities. If we have been bitten by one 
dog, we are likely to be “prejudiced” 
against a number of dogs we meet subse- 
quently without much reference to the ac- 
tual probability of their biting. To be sure, 
this attitude is doubtless an injustice to the 
dog population in general. Also, it can 
doubtless be shown that many people with 
anti-dog “prejudices” have never been 
bitten by dogs at all. But we do know some 
things about the biology and psychology 
of conditioning and learning, which makes 
it unnecessary for most of us to attribute 
the “prejudice” against dogs to sexual re- 
pression, scapegoatism, racism, or eco- 
nomic infelicity. 

In proportion as the criteria for the 
classification are irrelevant to the functions 
to be performed, great waste and ineffi- 
ciency, as well as injustice, result. The ad- 
vancement of the social sciences should 
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result in greatly improving our methods 
of classification. I am here merely calling 
attention to the fact that nearly everyone 
suffers discriminations every day on the 
basis of the classification to which one js 
assigned by the existing rules of the social 
order, regardless of the applicability of 
these rules to his individual case. Recogni- 
tion of this fact would do much to put 
many minority and discrimination prob- 
lems into proper perspective. 

The whole matter is well summarized 
by the following news item (Time Maga. 
zine, February 18, 1952, p. 67): “The 
grand jury (Los Angeles) made up its 
mind about the question of the telephone 
operators, declared that the board has 
‘condoned’ discrimination against ‘colored, 
Jewish, Oriental applicants, and applicants 
of middle-age!’ ” (Italics mine.) Now, ac: 
cording to the current “line,” discrimina- 
tion against colored, Jewish, and Oriental 
applicants results from prejudice and con- 
stitutes a minority problem, whereas exact- 
ly the same behavior against “applicants 
of middle-age” is neither discrimination 
nor a minority problem. And what about 
discrimination against spastics and _ the 
facially deformed? Or consider the exclu- 
sion from apartment houses of couples with 
small children as well as colored, Jewish, 
and Oriental persons. The reader will have 
no difficulty in multiplying illustrations. 


VI 


In summary, it should be pointed out 
that the right to discriminate and to choose 
one’s primary group associates on what- 
ever discriminatory basis one pleases is 
among the most generally recognized in 
our culture by both common and statute 
law. It is frequently overlooked that the 
rights in this respect are correlative and 
that implied in all our rights to do certain 
things is also the right not to do them. The 
right to speak includes the right to be si- 
lent. The right to vote includes the right 
to abstain from voting. The right to join 
a labor union has, until the Roosevelt dis- 
pensation, at least, included the right not 
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to join. The right to associate with Negroes 
includes the right not to associate with 
them. The right to drink alcoholic liquor 
implies the right to abstain therefrom. Has 
it ever occurred to some of our staunchest 
crusaders for civil rights that among these 
rights may be the right to dislike and dis- 
criminate against colored persons, Oriental 
persons, poets, sociologists, men, women, 
children, cats, and dogs? 

I have no illusions about the nature of 
these rights or about any others, including 
the most “inalienable.” They come into 
existence by community consensus and 
continue to exist only as long as com- 
munity consensus supports them. It is the 
privilege of those who disagree with the 
consensus to attempt to alter it by what- 
ever means the mores allow. In the mean- 
time it is the privilege of others to exercise 
without apology the rights which by con- 
sensus are recognized. Among these are 
the right to practice certain discrimina- 
tions not yet prohibited by community 
sentiment, mores, or laws. 


In short, the right to practice certain 
discriminations is among the most cher- 
ished rights of any people. Indeed, as we 
saw at the outset, the mores require us to 
discriminate against the disreputable and 
the disapproved. The exercise of these rights 
may frequently work a hardship upon 
those against whom they are exercised. 
Nevertheless, most people are willing to 
pay that price for the maintenance of their 
own right to do likewise. Which of these 
rights we are willing to give up in return 
for the achievement of certain other results 
which we also value becomes, therefore, 
fundamentally a question of balancing the 
values we attach to mutually exclusive 
social situations. In the end, it is on this 
basis that the question of discrimination 
against minorities will be settled. 

The right of a group to exclude from a 
private housing area (from clubs, from 
fraternities, from employment, etc.) what- 
ever classification of people they wish to 
exclude, for whatever reason or lack of 
reason, may be neither “rational,” “just,” 
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“democratic,” or conducive to community 
peace and good feeling. Yet to deny them 
this right may violate a principle of indi- 
vidual freedom that is still more highly 
valued by nearly everyone, including most 
of the members of the groups which object 
to the particular case in which it operates 
against themselves. A restriction upon such 
discrimination involves a cost in the in- 
cidental abandonment of that set of privi- 
leges or freedoms which today constitutes 
the discriminatory behavior. For it must 
not be forgotten that to those who dis- 
criminate, this behavior constitutes a value, 
and frequently a very high ranking value. 
To those who suffer the discrimination, 
this particular behavior is not a value at 
all because it affects them adversely. But 
this does not mean that they do not value 
highly their own discriminatory behavior 
against other groups. Nor is it a question 
of whose values are “best.” The values 
which an individual holds are always by 
definition, “best” to him. What is “best’’ 
in general obviously depends upon the 
criteria of goodness we adopt. 
Accordingly, the issues of prejudice and 
discrimination that have been treated as 
special problems turn out to be merely 
another case of reconciling or choosing 
between conflicting values. In that choice, 
every community has over the centuries 
decided that for itself certain discrimina- 
tions shall be maintained. Those who dis- 
agree with the valuations in force, may 
attempt to change them. But in the mean- 
time, the discriminations represent the 
community’s estimate of which freedoms 
must yield to others. Under this rule, 
everyone will find at some time or other 
that his own hierarchy of values do not 
coincide with that of the community. He 
will then feel persecuted and “discrimi- 
nated” against. He is also likely to feel 
that he is the victim of personal malice on 
the part of some individuals and groups. 
But he will look in vain for a society in 
which the phenomenon is non-existent, al- 
though it may affect different individuals 
and groups in radically different ways. 
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It seems never to have occurred to some 
“minority” analysts that sometimes “preju. 
dice” and discrimination need no other 
explanation than the fact that the case in 
question is simply a disagreeable person 
(or group) of a type which would be dis. 
criminated against by practically everyone 
in any community. At other times dis. 
crimination is more or less incidental to 
congenial interpersonal relations in the in. 
terest of harmony, efficiency, morale, etc, 
This, it seems to me, is an adequate ex. 
planation of Mrs. Roosevelt’s decision to 
discharge her white employees in favor 
of an all Negro kitchen force for the White 
House.® But such explanations of some dis- 
crimination will not satisfy the dedicated 
anti-discriminationist. He must explain 
even the simplest case in recondite terms 
of “authoritarian personality,” “racism,” 
or simple personal malice. 

The causes of “prejudice” and “discrimi- 
nation” are doubtless often numerous and 
involved. (The professional “anti” agera- 
vates the problem by insisting on “the” 
cause instead of causes.) But the multi- 
plicity of causes constitutes no reason for 
refusing to include among them quite ob- 
vious and objective factors. 
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Finally, we may call attention to rather 
generally observed facts that parochial and 
other private schools, fraternal organiza- 
tions, and the like, by virtue of their ex- 
clusiveness, inevitably incur a certain 
hostility as in-groups deliberately discrimi- 
nating in the choice of clients and mem- 
bers as against the rest of the community. 
Ordinarily, exclusive groups accept such 
hostility as a matter of course and as an 
inevitable cost of exclusiveness, Those who 
are excluded likewise usually accept the 
fact and compensate by retaliation when 
possible, by “sour grapes” rationalizations, 
or by simply indulging in the luxury of 
resentment. Only in the case of a few 
groups is the matter regarded as a “prob- 
lem” requiring community action. The fact 
is that, rightly or wrongly, freedom to es- 
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tablish private fraternal and other organ- 
izations and to stipulate the criteria for 
membership is one of the most generally 
recognized freedoms of our culture. To 
permit such organizations and at the same 
time to deny them the privilege of choosing 
their members seems utterly ridiculous in 
view of the fact that perhaps their primary 
reason for existence is precisely this ex- 
clusiveness and selectiveness. 

The same may be said regarding the 
much discussed “discrimination” of pri- 
vate schools and colleges in the selection of 
students. I know that it has been argued 
that since private colleges are tax-free they 
are in fact quasi-public institutions. The 
fact remains that under their present char- 
ters, they were clearly intended to have 
the right of selecting their students on any 
basis they see fit, in spite of their exemp- 
tion from taxation. 

In colleges of limited enrollment, selec- 
tion of students on some basis is inevitable. 
This may ‘result in flagrant discrimination 
against well-to-do students in favor of less 
well-to-do students (and vice versa) if the 
college wishes to maintain as a definite 
part of its educational program a socio- 
economic distribution of students more 
nearly resembling that which exists in the 
country at large. The same kind of selec- 
tion is in practice in some institutions with 
respect to the geographic distribution of 
their student body. The complete exclusion 
of one sex, in men’s and women’s colleges 
respectively, needs hardly be mentioned. 

Any number of other classifications of 
students might be in force either for the 
purpose of excluding entirely certain cate- 
gories or assigning them to a stipulated 
quota. Such selection can be defended on 
entirely rational grounds in a society where 
all cultural minorities as well as the ma- 
jority are free to establish institutions and 
fraternities of their own. Note that I do 
not pretend that there is anything self- 
evident or “scientific” about that conclu- 
sion or its opposite. I am merely saying 
that according to my scale of values, I 
would rather live in a society where this 
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freedom is allowed than in a society where 
it is not allowed. I have no quarrel with 
any person who takes the opposite position, 
provided he does not pretend that his pref- 
erence in the matter has some inherent, 
self-evident, moral, or “scientific” warrant 
which mine does not. I insist that there is 
no “scientific” warrant for either conclu- 
sion. It is purely a question of relative 
values held by an individual or a com- 
munity. 

In this connection should be mentioned 
one particular type of discrimination be- 
cause discussions of it illustrate so admi- 
rably the confused state of thinking on the 
subject. I refer to the periodic agitation 
on the somewhat childish subject of col- 
lege fraternities. 

Before me lies a brochure entitled “Step- 
ping Stones to Fraternity,” representing the 
aims of a (presumably self-appointed) “na- 
tional committee on fraternities in educa- 
tion.” The officers and directors are chiefly 
professors and clergymen, and they are 
agitated by the well-known and indubitable 
fact that college fraternities exercise “dis- 
crimination” in the selection of members. 
The committee is especially indignant at 
the practice of some national fraternities 
for expelling local chapters which desire 
to admit classes of students barred by the 
national organization. Accordingly Point 
5 of the Committee’s objectives is cate- 
gorically declared to be “permitting young 
people to select their own companions, free 
from outside pressures.” This goal seems 
admirable to me and has my enthusiastic 
support. But on the same page the Commit- 
tee also solemnly declares that “discrimi- 
nation in fraternity membership can and 
should be overcome.” This is a clear con- 
tradiction of Point 5 as stated above. “Free 
to select” means “free to discriminate.” 

Further examination of the brochure 
only incre:ses the confusion. On Page 3 it 
is asserted that “about half of these socie- 
ties (national fraternities) have restrictive 
membership policies.” Now obviously the 
fact is that all of them have such policies, 
because some kind of selective and restric- 
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tive membership policy is the essence of 
these organizations. On the same page it is 
asserted that “sixty per cent opposed any 
discrimination.” [Italics in the original. ] 
If they did, it shows that they do not even 
recognize discrimination when they prac- 
tice it. The reason for the whole confusion, 
of course, is that the word discrimination 
is used by the Committee to mean only 
those discriminations to which the Com- 
mittee objects. 

What the Committee means, obviously, 
is not that it is opposed to discrimination 
but that it deplores the exclusion of certain 
classes of students from membership. I 
think it quite likely that I share the Com- 
mittee’s prejudices and tastes in this mat- 
ter, and if so I gladly join them in a pro- 
gram of education and moral suasion to 
convert all other men to accept our criteria 
for membership in fraternities—for cri- 
teria there must be. If this is in fact the 
Committee’s objective, why not say so, 
instead of claiming to favor “free choice” 
which may operate just as frequently to 
exclude as to include prospective members. 

And what of the threat on the part of 
national fraternity organizations to expel 
local chapters if the latter admit classes 
of students barred by the national organ- 
ization? To be sure, this is an attempt to 
limit the freedom of choice of the local 
chapter. But what could be more common- 
place than a national organization specify- 
ing what categories of people may become 
members? Local chapters that do not ap- 
prove of the membership specifications laid 
down by the national organization are un- 
der no compulsion to affiliate with the na- 
tional organization, or to continue their 
affiliation if already affiliated. This solu- 
tion of the “problem” is so obvious that 
even college fraternity men have actually 
discovered it and acted accordingly. They 
have also displayed a certain realism in 
accepting as a reasonable price of freedom 
whatever penalties secession from the na- 
tional organization entails. All this can be 
done and has been done without the help 
of any organized outside help whatever. 
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I am quite willing to admit that the 
Committee is animated by genuine sym. 
pathy for individuals and classes in some 
respects underprivileged and discriminated 
against on grounds which I, too, consider 
absurd. I am even more concerned with 
the possibility that, (as so often happens), 
in its laudable attempt to correct some 
evils, the Committee invokes principles and 
methods a thousand times more objection. 
able than the conditions it aims to correct, 
The principle of free association (in such 
matters as fraternities) may well be such 
a consideration. 

I rejoice when I hear that a white frater- 
nity has admitted a Negro, especially when 
doing so involves certain penalties, such 
as expulsion from the national organiza- 
tion. But I also rejoice when I hear that 
any purely private and social organization 
has refused to be coerced into admitting 
someone whom for any reason they prefer 
not to admit.® Both cases represent to me 
what is meant by freedom of choice. 


Vill 


The phenomenon of intergroup discrimi- 
nation is as widespread and as old as hu- 
man sacrity. All people belong to “in- 
groups” (“we-groups”’) with reference to 
which all other groups are “out-groups” 
(“they-groups”). Any distinguishable char- 
acteristic which has implications of subor- 
dination or superordination in a status 
scale becomes the basis for discriminatory 
behavior. 

Fortunately, most of these distinctions 
and discriminations are taken for granted, 
and, indeed, are strongly supported by the 
community mores. Under conditions of 
rapid social c..ange, however, certain dis- 
tinctions and discriminations become mat- 
ters of dispute. These special cases consti- 
tute the so-called “minority” problems of a 
given time and place. The controversy in 
the current stage of social thinking is large- 
ly in terms of “rights,” “justice,” “brother- 
hood” and other ideals and principles, the 
definition of which remains largely sub- 
jective.1° We need more objective criteria 
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of “right” and “justice”. In the meantime, 
the necessary adjustments tend to be 
achieved on a functional basis, though 
often with a serious time-lag. 

The right and the desirability of attempt- 
ing in specific times and places to change 
the existing class and status alignments 
have not been questioned. We have been 
concerned rather with certain neglected 
aspects of the processes through which such 
changes take place. Above all, we have 
emphasized that the attainment of some 
freedoms and some values for some people 
usually involve the sacrifice of other free- 
doms and other values for other people. 
It is for “minorities” (or more especially 
their organized pressure groups) to con- 
sider whether some of their efforts are not 
self-defeating in that they may involve the 
sacrifice for everyone of the very freedoms 
from which the minorities themselves have 
the most to gain. The right to form exclu- 


sive organizations for the advancement of 
any common interest is one of those free- 
doms. 

We have noted the basic role of values 
in determining the status of cultural mi- 
norities in all times and places. An effec- 
tive program of modification of values 
depends first of all on an accurate deter- 
mination of existing values. What is the 
content, the intensity, the hierarchical posi- 
tion, the diffusion, the trends, etc., of ex- 
isting value systems? To what extent do 
pressure groups truly represent the values 
of the constituents for whom the leaders 
undertake to speak? Fortunately, the last 
fifteen years have seen the development 
of techniques for answering such questions 
with a degree of validity hitherto un- 
known."! With more adequate information 
of this type before us, the problem can be 
approached in a manner which will yield 
maximum satisfaction to all. 


NOTES 


‘R. Benedict and G. Weltfish, The Races of 
Man, p 7. 

*Ibid., p. 39. 

5M. Leiris, Race and Culture, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

‘O. Collins, “Ethnic Behavior in Industry,” 
American Journal of Sociology. January, 1946. 

°C. Alexander, “Antipathy and Social Behav- 
ior,” American Journal of Sociology. January, 
1946. One critic of my conclusions from this 
study apparently feels he has somehow refuted 
it by pointing out that the antipathies are cul- 
turally conditioned and not “innate.” Of course 
neither the original author nor the present writer 
has said one word implying that we believe 
these or other antipathies to be innate. The re- 
action of the critic is interesting as an indication 
of his preoccupation with the reform aspects of 
the situation. He is eager to point out, although 
it has no relevance in the present argument, that 
possibly people with prejudice against sniffers, 
etc., can be reformed! 

*Note that I am not saying that current prej- 
udices, discrimination, etc., are “necessary or de- 
sirable social processes.” All I have said is that 
the mores—approved conduct—are defined and 
maintained by exactly these behaviors that are 
called “prejudice” and “discrimination,” at least 
by those against whom these behaviors are di- 
rected. It is gross carelessness in speech and writ- 
ing to declaim against “prejudice” and “discrimi- 
nation” when all that is meant is certain preju- 
dices and discriminations, namely, those deplored 
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by some individual or group. 

"G. Lundberg and L. Dickson, “Selective Asso- 
ciation Among Ethnic Groups in a High School 
Population,” American Sociological Review. Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

“But the first criticism I heard against our 
housekeeping was when Mrs. Roosevelt brought 
in all colored help instead of the mixed staff 
the Hoovers had in the kitchen, until it was solid 
Negro. . . . We had our reasons for making this 
change. Mrs. Roosevelt and I agreed that a solid 
staff in any one color (segregation?) works in 
better understanding and maintains a smoother- 
running establishment.” Henrietta Nesbitt, White 
House Diary (Doubleday, 1948), p. 78. (Paren- 
thesis mine). 

*Dean Roscoe Pound has pointed out the unen- 
forceability of any purely legal compusion in mat- 
ters of this kind. (Social Control through Law, 
Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 73-74.) 


See my essay “Conflicting Orientation in Law 
and National Policy,’ Chapter 10 in R. W. 
i (ed.), Life, Language, Law, Antioch Press, 
1957. 

"Charles Morris and Lyle V. Jones, “Value 
Scales and Dimensions,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, Vol. 51, Nov. 1955, pp. 
523-535. S. C. Dodd, “How to Measure Values,” 
Research Studies of the State College of Wash- 
ington, Vol. 18, 1950, pp. 163-168. G. A. Lund- 
berg, “Human Values—A Research Program,” 
Tbid., 1950, pp. 103-111. 
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Criticizing Camus’ recent essay “Reflections on the Guillotine” (in Camus’ and 
Koestler’s book Réflexions sur la peine capitale), a European-American scholar 
with considerable experience of modern injustice sets against sentimental pity 
the idea of punitive justice held by Edmund Burke, Cardinal Newman, and 


J. F. Stephen. 


On Camus and Capital Punishment 


THOMAS MOLNAR 


NOT FAR FROM WHERE [ live, on Broad- 
way, there is a small jewelry shop, owned 
by an old but vigorous-looking man of per- 
haps seventy. His white hair must offer a 
temptation to young hoodlums, because 
he has been held up twice in the last fort- 
night; but the efforts of the hopeful gang- 
sters have been thwarted, for my old friend 
came to grips with his attackers and chased 
them down the street until they were 
caught by passers-by. 

Recently a third hold-up took place in 
the tiny shop. A young Negro came in, and 
after some pretense of buying a small ob- 
ject, pointed a revolver at the owner’s 
breast. The attempt failed again. Seeing 
the gun pointing at him, the old man 
reached under the counter for his own, 
and shot the young Negro in the stomach. 
The man dragged himself a few steps, then 
collapsed. He died later in the hospital. 
Police found that his weapon was a toy 
revolver which had yet looked real enough 
in his glove-covered hand. 

“You should have heard what people 
said to me afterwards,” my old friend told 
me when I saw him next time. “They 
blamed me for having defended myself and 
for shooting the man.” Indeed, bystanders, 
neighboring shopkeepers, and waitresses 
from nearby restaurants seem to have 
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taken the following stand: the loss of 
money and jewelry incurred through theft 
would have been recovered by insurance; 
besides, the thief’s action must be under- 
stood as the result of the generally run- 
down condition of the neighborhood (up- 
per Broadway) where the hold-up man 
lived, and of the difficulties of finding a 
job at the present time of unemployment. 

Thus “public opinion” decided that the 
old jeweler’s action was reprehensible, that 
he ought to have surrendered and let his 
attacker get away with a few miserable 
pieces of gold and silver; that by no means 
was he to shoot him. And truly, superfi- 
cially considered, in the manner of modern 
sociologists whom the upper-Broadway 
sidewalk-commentators unwittingly echoed, 
there would have been no manifest loss 
suffered: the insurance company would 
have shouldered the material damage, and 
“society” would have placed the record of 
another crime in its interminable police files. 

But I think otherwise: We have be- 
come alarmingly, criminally indifferent to 
crime, not because we condone it by a twist 
of our moral judgement, but because we no 
longer believe in crime. In the case | re- 
lated above, indeed no actual loss would 
have occurred if the jeweler had obedient- 
ly raised his hands towards the ceiling and 
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let the young hoodlum fill his pockets and 
flee; the insurance company would have 
paid and a human life would have been 
spared. But what about the value of my 
old friend’s work, the value of his daily 
task of operating his shop, providing for 
his wife, and paying his taxes? What 
about his sense of responsibility as a citi- 
zen in preventing misdeeds from being 
committed, either against his fellow-citizens 
or himself? What about his moral duty to 
react with indignation when his common 
sense, uncorrupted by psychological and 
sociological sophistication, tells him that 
evil is evil, whether on upper Broadway or 
on upper Fifth Avenue, and regardless 
whether the insurance company or some- 
one else foots the bill? 

Ultimately, of course, it is not the in- 
surance company which foots the bill; it 
is society, the whole society, including the 
storekeeper, the critical bystanders, even 
the hoodlum-victim, had he lived. Respon- 
sibility may be ignored and disregarded, 
it may be tossed from Peter to Paul, from 
the individual to the community and back 
again; somebody, somewhere, somehow 
must finally assume it. If the criminal is 
acquitted, not merely by the skillful ora- 
tory of his lawyer, but by the expert 
testimony of the psychologist who has 
found in him “irresistible impulses” for 
murder, or by the similarly expert testi- 
mony of the sociologist who explains his 
deed by the slum-conditions of his neigh- 
borhood; if he is acquitted, I say, then his 
crime, and those that his acquittal en- 
courages, fall into the lap of the experts 
and from there into that of the community. 

A community, although it is a network 
of rights and duties, is elastic enough to 
sustain a large number of misdeeds, violent 
actions, crimes and acts of injustice. For 
this purpose, it has institutions like tribu- 
nals, criminal courts, police, and a number 
of other protective bodies. But what a 
community cannot sustain for long, with- 
out a deterioration of its fibre, are an in- 
adequate notion of responsibility and a 
weakened concept of crime and punish- 
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ment. There is in man a sense of moral 
equilibrium—also called a sense of justice 
—which recognizes that every action is 
projected against the walls of the social 
order and of the divine order, and rever- 
berates from there. A grave truth is neg- 
lected when this projection and reverbera- 
tion are ignored, and when it is assumed 
that actions are thrown into empty space, 
in the face of an absurd universe; in one 
word, when they are considered “gratui- 
tous”. 


* * 


Into the present intellectual climate of 
weakened responsibility, from which no 
part of the Western world is immune, 
Albert Camus has thrown the issue of capi- 
tal punishment. With the voice of Arthur 
Koestler added to his own, he rises in 
protest against a form of punishment he 
considers barbarous, unnecessary, and, as 
he argues, impractical; for it neither im- 
presses the would-be criminal, nor does it 
leave room for what Camus considers the 
rational goal of all punishment: correction 
and rehabilitation. 

Although in their slim but well-packed 
volume both Koestler and Camus treat 
their actual and eventual opponents as 
“reactionary”, “vengeful”, and “blood- 
thirsty”, I shall try, in what follows, to 
argue against Camus’ position. In the cir- 
cumstances now prevailing in France it is 
natural that an heir to the tradition of 
Voltaire and Zola should hasten to the 
defense of the unjustly suffering, the per- 
secuted, the tortured. It is another matter 
that Camus has chosen a moment when 
a just cause—the defense of victims of 
political persecution in Algeria—may 
serve, in the eyes of a non-discriminating 
public opinion, the much more dubious 
cause of exonerating common criminals, 
murderers, and Gestapo-torturers. 

Yet, as I said, the problem of crime and 
punishment is burning the conscience of 
all Frenchmen today. Sharpened by the 
surviving memories of German concentra- 
tion camps and torture chambers, refreshed 
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by the now officially-admitted horrors of 
the Stalinist police-methods, the issue of 
violence and repression has moved to con- 
troversy all segments of the public. The 
repressive methods used in Madagascar 
and Indo-China, and now in North Africa, 
have stirred up reactions similar to those 
which were current some sixty years ago, 
during the Dreyfus trials; the public de- 
bate of the intellectuals, on the Left and 
on the Right, brings to mind the war-cries 
of the 1900’s, and beyond the Dreyfus case, 
Voltaire’s famous defense of the unjustly 
convicted and tortured Protestant Calas 
and Sirven families. 

Every week adds a few more news items 
to this intellectual and political civil war: 
a book by the Algerian Communist Henri 
Alleg, Za Question (Interrogation), has 
generalized the issue by showing a white 
man as victim of military brutality; Maitre 
Maurice Garcon, one of the most distin- 
guished French lawyers and members of 
the Academy, has thrown his authority into 
the debate by denouncing the use of tor- 
ture as a semi-official means of policy; 
French lawyers and professors of law, in 
Algeria and in metropolitan France, have 
adopted a similar attitude, often at the 
risk of their positions, professional stand- 
ing, and personal safety. 

By reminding the reader of all these 
dolorous points of conflict which now rend 
the hearts of Frenchmen, | intended to show 
that a man of Camus’ sensitivity and phil- 
osophical convictions (and Algerian birth) 
could not stay aloof from the problem 
either in its passing aspects or in its uni- 
versality. It is precisely the problem of 
justice which has been at the very center 
of Camus’ attention as a writer, philoso- 
pher, and observer of society. His con- 
science is stamped by the sense of the guilt 
that—as he said in a noble speech at Co- 
lumbia University soon after the war—all 
of us must assume for Nazi atrocities; and 
he illustrated in a novel (The Plague) 
both his revulsion at the role of the judge 
who assumes divine prerogatives in an 
agnostic society (see Tarrou’s childhood 


memories of his father), and his desire 
to be a “lay saint”, doing a work of self. 
sacrifice without being so ordered by God 
and religion. 

The same problems are again tackled 
in The Fall. Its hero, Clamance, the “peni- 
tent-judge”, condemns bitterly the smug. 
ness of the man sitting in judgment over 
others when he himself fails to act accord. 
ing to the elementary Christian laws of 
love and charity. As Camus writes in the 
essay on capital punishment, “We are, all 
of us, judge and defendant in one person.” 

Camus’ idea of justice is tinged with 
sentimentality, and it fails to distinguish 
between a generalized and hazy guilt-feel. 
ing (made fashionable by the novels of 
Dostoevsky and Kafka) and the moral and 
legal concept of individual responsibility. 
In this approach to the problem of punish. 
ment his co-author, Koestler, goes even 
farther when he suggests, with what he 
thinks is biting irony, that in locating a 
defendant’s responsibility, we should per- 
haps incriminate his parents, his ancestors, 
or—why not?—the serpent which made 
Adam and Eve commit the original sin. 

I reply to Camus that responsibility 
ought to be kept limited if we want it to 
have a meaning. Professor Hayek has 
pointed out that it is human nature to feel 
interested in, concerned with, and, hence, 
responsible for a relatively small number 
of people and issues. This is contrary to 
the prevailing liberal, humanitarian _phi- 
losophy which wants to impress upon us 
a universal concern for all mankind, and 
responsibility for events distant from us, 
outside of our possible sphere of influence 
and effectiveness. The man who would 
adopt this attitude, oblivious to its abstract 
and artificial nature, would become thor- 
oughly confused by the blurred borderlines 
of his field of action, and, if sincere, would 
neglect his real duties while pursuing 
imaginary ones. 

We must conclude that the responsibility 
for the pursuit and prosecution of crimi- 
nals, is the business of certain institutions 
and magistrates (courts, police, judges) 
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whom society designates for that special 
purpose and provides with the means of 
enforcement. Moreover, although we ex- 
pect our law-enforcing magistrates to be 
men of integrity, we are not so much in- 
terested in their personal traits as in their 
correct interpretation of the law. When 
Camus denounces the agnostic judge for 
pronouncing a death sentence which—ac- 
cording to Camus—is a divine prerogative 
(“only God can deprive man of his life— 
and our societies are admittedly godless’), 
he simply fails to see that it is not the 
judge-in-person, but the representative of 
the law who sits in the chair, and that the 
law—expression of the social order—pos- 
sesses certain definite, although imperfect- 
ly mirrored, attributes of the divine order. 

Camus uses two arguments for the aboli- 
tion of the death sentence in the French 
criminal code. One is that in the thirty-odd 
countries which have thus amended their 
legal system, there is no noticeable increase 
of delinquency, crime, and murder cases. 
This means, according to Camus, that the 
partisans of capital punishment are wrong: 
the existence of the supreme penalty does 
not discourage the would-be criminal; it 
even adds a sinister flavor to his act. 

Nor does capital punishment avenge a 
wronged society—Camus says. For how 
could society seek vengeance when it is, 
partially at least, guilty for whatever crime 
is committed in its midst? 

If these two points deserve careful ex- 
amination (and equally careful refuta- 
tion), it is not because they are cogent and 
hit the nail on the head, but, on the con- 
trary, because they are dangerous in their 
implicit denial of the reality of crime. The 
first point reveals a strictly pragmatic ap- 
proach, while the second dissolves the issue 
of responsibility in the muddy liquid of a 
psychological-sociological explanation. The 
whole argument easily lends itself to dema- 
gogic exploitation; only, instead of appeal- 
ing to the public’s natural sensationalism 
and love of violence, it plays on the chord 
of magnanimity and breast-beating. The ef- 
fects of the legal philosophy advocated by 
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Camus would be as disastrous for society 
as the concept of collective guilt; both 
make a mockery of individual responsi- 
bility and block the natural course of jus- 
tice. 

1) Defenders of capital punishment 
argue, Camus writes, that even if it is true 
that its abolition does not contribute to an 
immediate increase in the number of crimi- 
nal acts, one cannot calculate the number 
of un-committed crimes that the mere legal 
existence of the supreme penalty has dis- 
couraged and prevented. This argument is, 
of course, as weak as that of Camus him- 
self; it enters into the game of pragma- 
tism and statistics, it does not take into 
consideration the nature of the crimes com- 
mitted, it plays on psychological factors 
nobody is able to fathom. 

The real answer to Camus’ first point 
is that regardless of the rate of criminality, 
punishment is ordinarily meted out as the 
only immediate and conceivable reaction 
to crime, rooted in our concept of the na- 
tural law. When a mother slaps her child 
for disregarding her instructions (a prac- 
tice, by the way, which raises, significant- 
ly, cries of horror from most psychologists 
and all progressive educators), she does 
not expect the child never to do the same 
thing again, nor that the other children— 
brothers or friends—have been given an 
everlasting example; rather, the slap ex- 
presses an immediate and sound reaction, 
intending to balance the child’s misdeed 
against others (or against the family 
mores) by an amount of suffering for him 
as author of the action. Beyond the 
mother’s immediate response, avenging, in 
some way, the injury against a visible (or 
invisible) order, there is, of course, the 
further and inseparable intention of “teach- 
ing the child a lesson.” But again, this 
does not amount exactly to discouraging 
him from repeating the same thing; it 
merely informs him that each time he com- 
mits act A, he takes risk R that punish- 
ment P might follow. The legal systems of 
civilized nations express the same idea. 

Thus the law does not punish only in 
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order to set an example and prevent other 
misdeeds, but also because our innate con- 
cept of justice, reinforced by tradition, 
demands an immediate reaction against 
crime and a penalty possibly equal to the 
amount of suffering or damage caused. It 
is understood that no common scale may 
be found for the nature of the crime and 
the nature of punishment: the Biblical “an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth” is not 
always practicable in highly complex so- 
cieties. But it would offend our sense of 
justice if the Biblical recommendation were 
completely ignored, and if the murderer 
of an innocent child, let us say, were pun- 
ished by a light sentence in jail. 

2) How does Camus’ second argument 
stand up to analysis? He says, we remem- 
ber, that society has no right to seek re- 
venge, being itself a party to most criminal 
acts. This argument is well-known, of 
course, from two centuries’ political de- 
bate, from the oratorical repertory of cer- 
tain lawyers short of resources, from the 
teaching of many sociologists and the hys- 
terical accusations of many _ social 
workers: they all say or imply that man is 
good, but “society” corrupts him, that the 
earth would turn into a paradise of inno- 
cent souls if evil interests and inhuman in- 
stitutions did not drive people to despair 
and delinquency. We know these Rous- 
seauistic laments, but we may be surprised 
to find them under Camus’ pen. 

Camus must have studied his statistics, 
because he declares that French society, in 
particular, ought not to be self-righteous, 
since the country is first among all nations 
in alcohol consumption, and only fifteenth 
in housing construction. Thus poor living 
conditions and consequent promiscuity, 
plus alcohol-caused brutality and violence, 
must be blamed for a large number of 
crimes and murders. 

Now Camus may be hoist by his own 
statistical petard. As the abolition of cap- 
ital punishment does not alter the number 
of crimes, so France’s backward condition 
(in housing and drinking) does not alter 
it either, since France is not known for 
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having an excessive rate of criminality, 
compared to that of other nations. Some 
of the latter, in fact, have an adequate 
housing construction policy, yet a crime 
rate higher than France, with crimes com. 
mitted in new housing projects no less 
than in old slums. In other words, if the 
maintenance or abolition of capital pun- 
ishment has no measurable consequence on 
the criminal inclination of certain individ. 
uals, it seems that neither have bad hous. 
ing and alcoholism; or, at least, that other 
factors operating in the community coun- 
terbalance them. 

The statistics quoted by Camus seem, 
then, irrelevant with regard to the degree 
of criminality in society. On the other 
hand, it may well be—and so I am inclined 
to believe—that in order to read correctly 
the indications of the thermometer of 
criminality, we ought to study such factors 
as the intensity of religious faith in a 
community, the depth of spiritual life, the 
sense of responsibility inculcated into the 
population by the system of education and 
other institutions. The quality of public 
life and private opinion seems always to 
be in some rapport with the number and 
nature of the crimes committed, with the 
degree of their violence, their apparent 
lack of motives, the age of the delinquents 
and criminals, and the like. It is probable 
also that the blackest acts of sadism are 
ripening in the tolerant shadow of an un- 
committed society. The fact, however, that 
such links exist, does mean that individual 
acts, whether negative or positive, are im- 
putable to “society”, and, in particular, to 
the existing economic system, concept of 
private property, and so on. 

But Camus does not let “society” off the 
defendent’s box so easily! He challenges 
it once more, this time to show cause why 
it does not give the widest publicity to the 
executioner’s work. If it: is true, Camus 
cries, that society means to set an example 
and does not merely want to hide the crim- 
inal who is a living illustration of its own 
corruption, why not use the guillotine in 


broad daylight, on the Place de la Con- 
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corde, perhaps, where it used to operate 
during the Revolution? Would it be, Cam- 
us insinuates, that society has a bad con- 
science? That it orders bloodshed, but re- 
fuses to look? 

Here again we must remember certain 
historical memories all Frenchmen share, 
having learned about them in school, as 
they also have of the case of Calas, Sirven, 
and Dreyfus. Ravaillac (the murderer of 
Henri IV) and Dampierre (who made a 
murderous attempt at the life of Louis 
XV) were executed after the most horrible 
tortures that human bestiality and raffine- 
ment may conceive; ever since, the images 
of execution and torture have appeared 
combined in the subconscious of many 
Frenchmen, and it is, I think, for this rea- 
son that Jean Bloch-Michel who wrote 
the epilogue—an historical survey—to 


Koestler’s and Camus’ essays, describes in 
detail Dampierre’s suffering. 

The memory of these tortures should, 
however, be no excuse for a repulsive pres- 
entation of the execution’s anatomical 
aspects. Yet, this is what Camus does when 
he describes, with cheap rhetoric, the 
severed head in the guillotine’s basket, the 
gushing blood, the nerve reflexes which, 
in some cases, manifest themselves after 
death; or when he points out, with a some- 
what comical indignation, that the execu- 
tioner is a brutal individual, that he refers 
to the condemned man as his “client’’, etc. 

What does all this prove? In my opin- 
ion, the semi-secrecy surrounding the exe- 
cutions shows, if anything at all, that the 
anatomically repugnant aspects have noth- 
ing to do with the justness of the execu- 
tions themselves. After all, few people 
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could bear witnessing even a minor surgi- 
cal intervention, let alone a major opera- 
tion, and many medical students faint, or 
otherwise fail to overcome their repug- 
nance, at the sight of wounds and blood. 
Camus himself says that his father, one 
day, horrified by a particularly loathsome 
murder of a child, went to see the execu- 
tion of the murderer and came away only 
to be sick and vomit for several hours. Is 
this sufficient reason for pardoning the 
murderer and giving him a jail-sentence 
instead of the supreme punishment? 


* * * 


What are the general implications of 
Camus’ stand on capital punishment? 
There are, it seems to me, two main points 
which summarize his position and, inci- 
dentally, cast a revealing light on the 
implications of his widely admired philoso- 
phy. 

The first point is that responsibility, and 
therefore the notion of crime, are relative 
(they depend, among other things, on the 
state of society). 

The second point is that nobody may 
judge others; therefore, while the act of 
punishing may be a necessary evil, we 
should not make it irrevocable by sentenc- 
ing a man to die. That there is a popular 
tendency (it is hard to establish to what 
extent it is influenced by prevailing psy- 
cho-sociological concepts) to dismiss re- 
sponsibility and crime when no physical 
damage occurred, we saw in the episode I 
reported at the beginning of this essay. 
But while public opinion may show an 
understanding of crime by expressing the 
opinion that this or that culprit “drank too 
much” or “his wife has left him and he 
became desperate”, more learned and 
sophisticated men, in positions of legal and 
social responsibility, are beginning also to 
excuse criminal action by referring to “ir- 
resistible compulsion” and (undemonstra- 
ble) hereditary factors. Above I have 
quoted Arthur Koestler, who speaks openly 
of hereditary and environmental determin- 
ism, although he adds in a footnote that 


personally he believes in some “entity” 
whose existence invalidates both the de. 
terministic stand and that of the partisans 
of free will. In spite of his own confused 
position, Koestler refuses to bow to the 
concept of personal responsibility—he pre. 
fers, as we have seen, to incriminate the 
snake and the apple rather than admit that 
a man ought to stand up for his actions, 

Koestler reports with undisguised irony 
the dialogue between the British Royal 
Commission on Capital Punishment and 
Lord Chief Justice Goddard, whom he 
calls “reactionary” and “bloodthirsty”, 
The reason for this treatment is that Lord 
Goddard, a man of long legal experience 
and a great deal of good sense, and who 
does not have one ear attuned to an emo- 
tional electorate as do M.P.’s who are 
members of the Commission, gave voice to 
his alarm at the suggestion that capital 
punishment be abolished. “If you, gentle. 
men,” Lord Goddard said in substance, 
“admit the concept of ‘irresistible compul- 
sion’ in dealing with murderers, you will 
have to admit the concept of limited re- 
sponsibility in the case of other crimes, 
too.” 

This was, incidentally, the reaction of 
the French magistrates also. In a debate 
between lawyers and judges in which the 
former invoked, against capital punish- 
ment, the sacred character of the human 
person, the latter, more skeptical of human 
nature, referred to the Bible, to the wisdom 
of nations rooted in experience, and as- 
serted society’s right to respond to the 
victim’s blood by shedding the blood of 
his murderer. To those who suggested that 
life imprisonment may, eventually, replace 
all sentences of capital punishment, the 
judges answered, in England as well as in 
France, that in reality a life-sentence is 
very rarely fulfilled, and that the convict 
is usually freed by a special act of the 
executive or on the ground of good he: 
havior. 

It is not the length of the sentence, nor 
even the issue of capital punishment which 
form the crux of the problem. The grow- 
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ing popularity of the idea that crime is 
relative has philosophical roots, for it af- 
fects our concept of the human person. In 
the recent case of pardon for Leopold 
(after thirty-three years in jail, in spite 
of a sentence to life plus ninety-nine years) 
and in the play and novel (Compulsion) 
the Loeb-Leopold murder case inspired, the 
philosophical issue is evident. The parti- 
sans of parole for Leopold and the author 
of the play argue, in essence, that the 
aged convict (Leopold at fifty-three) is 
not the same person as the young murderer 
(Leopold at twenty) because he has had 
time to pay for his deed, by seclusion and 
by regret; in other words, according to 
this view there is no continuity between 
two phases of a man’s life, consequently no 
uninterrupted sequence of responsibility 
either. The idea of the person is thus 
broken up, perhaps into as many parts as 
there are significant actions in his life. 
Under these conditions it would indeed be 
difficult to locate responsibility. 

Camus, preoccupied with the guilt-bur- 
dened animal that is man, condemns the 
individual no less than the collectivity. 
None of us can claim the distinction of 
being good, and “none may pose as an 
absolute judge of others”. In fact, in the 
absurd universe of Camus, the individual 
atoms that we are, far apart and hostile 
to each other, may find few privileged 
moments of exaltation, of brotherly feeling. 
A sense of solidarity is roused by con- 
sciousness of common suffering, followed 
by a movement of revolt: “J suffer, there- 
fore we are,” Camus once wrote. 

Man, essentially detached and distant 
from the group, is hardly responsible to 
it. Even aside from Camus’ inadequate 
stand on the notion of responsibility, his 
rudimentary social philosophy and vague 
ethical system would provide no channels 
through which society might act in favor 
of, or against, one of its members. Such 
action is blocked by the fact (sufficient for 
Camus) that society is never absolutely 
good and thus should not irrevocably dis- 
pose of its members. Sartre, Camus, and 
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Malraux agree that “only at the moment 
of his death does a man’s life turn into a 
destiny”; only then is he identifiable with 
his life’s work; only then does his existence 
solidify into an essence. Never for a mo- 
ment do they seriously consider the view 
that the defects of institutions and of so- 
ciety as a whole have their roots in human 
nature, or as the Christian and Jewish 
religions put it, in original sin; that we 
are not justified to transfer man’s own 
failings to the community and its defective 
organization. In their dramatization of the 
individual’s plight, they accuse society 
with crushing man’s unlimited freedom, 
including his freedom of remaining re- 
trievable. 

Camus makes much of the point that 
people today are, in general, non-believers, 
agnostic, godless, and that society is equal- 
ly secular. This means, if I understand 
him, that individuals and collectivities no 
longer put their trust in a divine order, 
but invent freely their values. Yet accord- 
ing to this philosophy, the supreme value 
must be life itself as the precondition of all 
other values, and the more precious as 
there is no after-life of compensation. 
Camus, indeed, asserts that our ultimate 
and rock-bottom solidarity as men is de- 
rived from the common anguish before 
death. In the light of this view of destiny, 
locked inexorably between birth and death, 
murder ought to assume an even more 
loathsome aspect: not only is it an irrevers- 
ible breach of human solidarity, but it is 
also the deprivation of life, the supreme 
value and only chance man possesses. The 
murderer deprives his victim of his free- 
dom; the murdered man can never “re- 
trieve” himself; he leaves behind (not in 
the eyes of God, but in the eyes of the only 
witnesses who count, his fellow human be- 
ings) the image of an interrupted exist- 
ence, a truncated value. 

Let us now draw our conclusions about 
the maintenance or abolition of capital 
punishment. The real issue seems to be the 
state of un-balance of the basic legal func- 
tions: of the three functions of the law: 
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punishment, correction, and protection of 
society. The second is emphasized by 
Camus at the expense of the other two. 
The idea of punishment is considered bar- 
barous, dictated by collective sadism or 
vengeance; society is protected less by the 
rule and sacred character of the law than 
by an ever-tightening social routine, pres- 
sure to conform to shallow norms, and by 
easily assimilable acts whose performance 
guarantees the required minimum recogni- 
tion of membership in the group. 

So far as the second function, correction, 
is concerned, this is where extra-legal, so- 
ciological, and ideological elements may 
invade an area previously reserved for the 
law. The role of courts and judges is in- 
creasingly usurped by psychologists, social 
workers, and agencies of rehabilitation. 
Under the impact of their combined in- 
fluence and popular (“scientific”) appeal, 
the rest of society lets itself be persuaded 
that we possess new insights and _ tech- 
niques by which criminal tendencies may be 
detected, curbed, redirected towards con- 
structive endeavors, and, finally, by which 
criminals may be returned to normal life. 
Any failure in this respect is ascribed to 
our still imperfect insights and methods, 
and to a lack of financial support for what 
are called our “rehabilitation centers”. In 
other words, the criminal sentenced today 
even to a prison term is considered the 
victim of backward conditions in society 
and of obscure forces which block prog- 
ress. 

What happens when two aspects of the 
law are systematically weakened at the ex- 


pense of the third? Criminality and the 
desperate, vicious character of the crimes 
may be intensified if punishment outweighs 
correction; but this may also happen if the 
tendency towards rehabilitation becomes 
excessive; as we witness it today, the crim. 
inal elements become emboldened; their 
violence, unmotivated by material want, is 
a provocation thrown in the eyes of a go. 
ciety which lacks the conviction and the 
resolution to defend itself. 

Today the role of punishment must be 
emphasized because this is the final re. 
minder that the roots of responsibility are, 
ultimately, not in a largely imaginary col- 
lective concern, but in individual conscj- 
ence and moral sense. What I have said 
before about the importance of attributing 
weight to actions and evaluating them on 
the scale of justice, is inspired by a real. 
istic philosophy, today unpopular and re- 
jected. An unrealistic, lachrymose human. 
itarianism, eager to shift guilt from the 
individual to society and from the con- 
scious to the subconscious, promotes an 
excessive liberalism in the elaboration of 
legal concepts. These, in turn, influence the 
public attitude, dissolve the closed pattern 
of family life, encourage moral skepticism 
in the schools, breed contempt for institu- 
tions and cynicism in public discussion. One 
may only wish that these consequences had 
been in Camus’ mind when he exclaimed 
in his acceptance of the Nobel prize: “My 
generation knows that it will not remake 
the world; but its task is, perhaps, even 
greater, for it consists in keeping the world 
from destroying itself.” 
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Australia’s Muffled Crisis 


JAMES MCAULEY 


The perplexed struggle against Com- 
munism is described by an Australian 


editor. 


AUSTRALIA is today undergoing the most 
serious and searching crisis in its public 
affairs that it has ever had to face. It is a 
crisis peculiarly well fashioned to test and 
try the various elements that go to make 
up the Australian national composite. And 
it is being met in a way that is highly 
characteristic. For while a small number 
of people are vividly aware of the issues and 
are locked in a tense bitter struggle, which 
may be decisive for Australia’s political 
destiny in the coming decades, the public 
generally has little awareness of the prob- 
lem, and such overt signs of the struggle as 
appear in the newspapers sink into the 
surrounding apathy with hardly a trace 
or ripple. 


Not unexpectedly, the central feature of _ 


the problem is Communism. For a number 
of reasons which will be touched on in 
this report, Australia has for a long time 
shown a degree of susceptibility to Com- 
munist influence surprising in a country 
which is prosperous, well advanced in- 
dustrially, and liberal-democratic in_ its 
tradition. At the same time its strategic 
position as an isolated western nation on 
the edge of the unstable volcanic zone of 
South East Asian politics lays it danger- 
ously open to the particular form of politi- 
cal-economic warfare now favoured by the 
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Communist bloc. Americans generally, in- 
cluding the State Department (in spite of 
the warnings of some of its local advisers) , 
tend to assume that Australia is at least 
one friendly nation whose loyal co-opera- 
tion in SEATO and other anti-Communist 
arrangements can be relied on. But the 
truth is that under certain circumstances 
Australia could be swung away towards 
neutralism and the kind of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’ programme which the Commun- 
ists regard as an intermediate stage lead- 
ing to satellite status. It may be well, there- 
fore, to begin by indicating how this 
change could be brought about. 

The Communist political-economic chal- 
lenge to Australia would reach full strength 
only in conjunction with continuing suc- 
cesses in other theatres of operation: espe- 
cially, the Middle East, India, Japan, and 
South East Asia. Soviet policy in the Mid- 
dle East at this stage aims not so much at 
the setting up of Communist regimes as 
at the mobilizing of anti-Western senti- 
ment to the point of cutting off oil supplies 
to Britain and Western Europe. The re- 
sultant economic crisis would seriously 
affect Australia, which is already con- 
cerned about the effect on its trade of the 
entry of the United Kingdom into the 
European Common Market. Concurrently 
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with this development the Communists 
hope to see a leftward swing in India and 
Ceylon, the turning away of an economi- 
cally dissatisfied Japan (one of Australia’s 
vital trading partners) towards China and 
Russia, and a political deterioration in 
Indonesia and Malaya (also markets of 
great interest to Australia) which would 
favour the rise of Communist influence or 
domination. All these developments, it 
must be conceded, seem only too possible 
on present indications. 

The Communist approach to Australia 
would in these circumstances follow by 
stages a pattern whose elements are al- 
ready clear because they have been for 
some time the major themes of Communist 
propaganda in this country. In the back- 
ground would be the ultimate military 
threat—the impossibility, which many 
Australians already concede, of a small 
exposed nation standing up to such over- 
whelming power, and the folly, as many 
already think, of relying on American 
support which may not be forthcoming or 
sufficient. In the foreground would be the 
great themes of peace and trade. All sorts 
of worried Australian interests would listen 
attentively to Mao’s invitation to Australia 
to participate in the trading opportunities 
of a Greater East Asian Co-Prosperity and 
Co-Existence Sphere. The political price 
would only gradually be unfolded: first the 
harmless purely ‘technical’ step of recogni- 
tion of Red China (weakening the US 
position in East Asia and disturbing the 
US-Australian entente): then the desertion 
of SEATO in favour of a Locarno-type 
pact of mutual guarantees covering South 
East Asia but excluding the United States 
as an imperialist intruder. Ultimately 
would come the demand for Communist 
bases near Australia to guarantee the secu- 
rity of the area on the model of the US 
system of bases in other parts of the world. 
Re-oriented economically, and_ politically 
isolated from the US, Australia could pass 
almost insensibly into a satellite condition. 

This process could appeal to various 
elements in Australia for diverse reasons 
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of fear or material advantage; but jt 
would require management by a political 
force sufficiently attuned ideologically to 
the final result. Moreover, given such a 
political force, determined upon such an 
external policy but supported by electors 
for other internal reasons, the consumma- 
tion could be effected while public opin. 
ion was still uncertain and confused. 

Does such a political force exist, explic. 
itly and unmistakably committed to this 
type of policy, and enjoying public support 
for other reasons? Undoubtedly it does, 
in the Australian Labor Party as re-mod- 
elled by Dr. H. V. Evatt. It is the alterna. 
tive party which will form the government 
if the present Liberal-Country Party coali- 
tion is defeated. It has adopted a foreign 
policy which the Communist Party has 
enthusiastically endorsed, since it is exact- 
ly the policy which the Communist Party 
has been arguing for Australia; and it 
now works in open collaboration with the 
Communist Party in several fields. Nor is 
this an accidental fleeting alignment likely 
to be repudiated at the next turn of the 
wheel; for the forces which Dr. Evatt is 
now riding are not likely to permit any 
real change of direction. This is the im- 
mediate overt political expression of the 
crisis I have spoken of above, and it con- 
stitutes a danger to Australia’s survival as 
a free nation. But the fundamental factors 
in the situation lie deeper. 

The founding and formation of the Aus- 
tralian nation took place largely within the 
nineteenth century, and the particular 
blend and balance of elements which con- 
stitute the national polity and culture are 
what one might expect in a new country 
without old structural residues, filled up 
with immigrants from the British Isles. 
Liberal, radical, secularist, democratistic 
and progressivist strains predominate. The 
outlook is one that lends itself easily to a 
positivist philosophy and-a Marxist under- 
current. Countervailing tendencies come 
partly from the conservative strain in 
Anglicanism but chiefly from the Catholic 
population which is one-quarter of the 
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whole. As in the United States, the Irish 
were mainly working-class democrats will- 
ing to back a reformist political pro- 
gramme but ultimately hostile to secularist 
ideologies. 

The original Labor Party was an alli- 
ance of diverse reformisms and utopian- 
isms, subject always to intermittent faction- 
al turmoil and splits, but retaining sufh- 
cient coherence while its main social-welfare 
programme was gradually enacted either 
by itself or by its competitors. The Chifley 
Government after the Second World War 
completed the instaliation of this pro- 
gramme in its main elements, and ob- 
servers began to ask where the party was 
going from there—all the more because a 
new tension had developed within it of a 
qualitatively different kind from the old 
faction fights. 

The cause of this tension was the power 
of Communism within the party and in 
Australia at large. From its inception in 
1920 the Australian Communist Party had 
chosen the industrial field as its main 
source of power. Australia is the most 
completely unionized country in the free 
world. The Australian worker is character- 
ized by great loyalty to his union and great 
apathy in regard to day-to-day union poli- 
tics. The unions are generally affiliated to 
the Labor Party, which is thus regarded as 
the political wing of a general ‘Labor 
Movement’. Unions which fall under 
Communist control are usually free to 
continue affiliation with the Labor Party, 
which wants their financial support even 
if this means introducing Communist-con- 
trolled voting blocs into its governing con- 
ferences. For the Communists, therefore, 
the unions meant not only a source of in- 
dustrial striking power but also a spring- 
board into the political party which nor- 
mally commands at least one-half of the 
electorate. 

As a result of their own organizing zeal, 
pitted against frequently inefficient or 
corrupt union leadership, helped forward 
by economic depression and later by the 
wartime wave of industrialization in a 
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pro-Soviet atmosphere, the Communists by 
1945 had won control of most of the major 
unions and held a majority on the Austral- 
ian Council of Trade Unions. Through 
union affiliation plus secret membership in 
the locality branches they were within 
sight of effective domination of the Aus- 
tralian Labor Party. 

This produced a reaction of alarm not 
only amongst genuine anti-Communists but 
also amongst the uncommitted careerists 
who did not mind a Communist element to 
their left which they could play off against 
factions to their right but were scared at 
the prospect of being overwhelmed from 
the left. This reaction took the form of an 
organized counter-campaign to win unions 
back from Communists by running ALP 
tickets in union elections. The anti-Com- 
munist organization in the industrial field 
was through Industrial Groups carrying 
official ALP endorsement. Against these 
the Communists used every weapon of in- 
timidation, claumny, and ballot-faking, but 
gradually the Industrial Groups gathered 
strength, and between 1949 and 1954 
union after union was taken from the 
Communists after bitter struggles. This 
not only relieved the pressure of Commu- 
nist militancy in industry (which had risen 
to great heights between 1945 and 1949) 
but also changed the balance of forces 
within the ALP, so that the major States 
went right-wing under ‘Grouper’ control. 

But the very thoroughness of this vic- 
tory carried within it the seeds of trouble. 
At the beginning of 1954 it seemed on the 
surface that the anti-Communist wave 
would go on unchecked and _ eventually 
storm the last Communist strongholds in 
certain key industrial unions where they 
remained strong. Yet a year later the 
position was entirely reversed. The In- 
dustrial Groups were outlawed by the 
ALP; the ALP adopted Communist poli- 
cies on major issues; and ‘unity tickets’ 
composed of Communists and ALP men 
were bringing Communism back into 
power in the unions. How was such a 
reversal possible? 
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The great reservoir of convinced active 
anti-Communism from which the Industrial 
Groups drew their strength was the big 
Catholic element in the ‘Labor Movement’. 
In the forties this was the only large sec- 
tion of Australian opinion immune to the 
current illusions about the nature and pur- 
poses of Communism. At all times it was 
the only section from which large numbers 
of active anti-Communist militants could 
be recruited to carry on the struggle in the 
unions and in the ALP branches. A large 
part of the leadership and an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the rank-and-file mem- 
bership of the Industrial Groups was 
Catholic. This could not be helped; it was 
inevitable if the job was to be done. But 
in a country where sectarian tensions have 
always been prominent, Catholic prepon- 
derance among the ‘Groupers’ charged the 
atmosphere with electricity. 

Catholic participation was not simply 
spontaneous and unorganized. Ordinarily 
as inert in public matters as other Aus- 
tralians, Catholics could be rallied and 
nerved for the ugly, exhausting, and 
thankless task of day-to-day struggle only 
by an appeal to them from their Church 
authorities bidding them to do their civic 
duty because of the religious issues in- 
volved in the Communist threat. The Cath- 
olic Bishops of Australia issued such an 
appeal and directly sponsored the setting 
up of a lay organization, the Catholic So- 
cial Movement, as a form of lay apostolate. 
The lay leader was a young Melbourne 
lawyer, B. A. Santamaria, one of a group 
of younger Catholics who had been fired in 
the ihirties to the idea of an apostolate in 
the intellectual and social fields. “The 
Movement’, as it was briefly called, was the 
unpublicized driving force that made 
possible the victories of the Industrial 
Groups. 

The difficulties latent in such a form of 
Catholic activity came to the surface only 
when success began to reward the years of 
work and struggle. An organization of 
Catholics clearly comes under the direction 
of the bishops insofar as their work raises 


moral questions. The bishops also clearly 
had the right to call Catholics to organized 
anti-Communist action because the proper 
spiritual interests of the Church were at 
stake in the struggle. But once organized, 
the work of ‘the Movement’ involved a 
host of purely tactical decisions made in 
the course of industrial and political cam. 
paigns. And as victories mounted, a new 
race of union leaders and Labor Party 
office-holders came into being, installed 
by ‘the Movement’ and often members of 
it. How far were the bishops to be held 
responsible for these purely political con. 
sequences of their initiative? Did they 
have any right to guide the purely tactical 
side of such developments? Even if they 
abstained from giving political (as dis. 
tinct from moral) directives, could they 
avoid appearing to be meddling in politics 
because of their sponsorship of ‘the Move- 
ment’? And what would happen if bishops 
began to take different persona! views 
about the wisdom of particular practical 
courses chosen by the lay organization? 
These questions seem not to have been 
closely examined in the first years: the 
need for action was desperately urgent and 
no one dreamed of the success that would 
later lay such power in the hands of the 
‘Groupers’. But time has a way of bringing 
unresolved problems to the surface, and it 
happened in this case. 

The Communists began from 1952 on- 
wards to fight back on a new tactical line. 
Their aim was to build up a revolt against 
the ‘Groupers’ within the ALP by playing 
on every difference that could be fomented. 
Once freed from the immediate threat 
of Communist strength, many ALP leaders 
and union officials took alarm at the rising 
power of young right-wing militants who 
had an unpleasant zeal for enforcing clean 
union ballots and attacking corruption in 
public places, and a doctrinal abhorrence 
of the old easy-going compromises with 
Marxism which had made Socialism 
(vaguely and variously interpreted) a plank 
of the ALP platform. The old-guard ca- 
reerists and opportunists, many of whom 
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were Catholics themselves, started to cast 
around for a way of checking this new 
power. Meanwhile, among Protestant and 
secularist elements in the ALP, the rise of 
the ‘Groupers’ could easily awaken sus- 
picion that ‘Rome’ was on the march, under 
the cover of anti-Communism, to seize po- 
litical power in Australia for its own ends. 

Dr. H. V. Evatt was the Federal leader 
of the Australian Labor Party. His politi- 
cal career had been a zig-zag from right 
to left as suited his interests, but with a 
predominantly leftward bias and with 
some continuing close associations of a 
strange nature with the Communists. Car- 
ried to the leadership with ‘Grouper’ sup- 
port which he had won by a rightward 
swerve at the right time, he was never 
privately sympathetic to either the Groups 
or Catholicism, and in 1954 he suddenly 
placed himself at the head of the motley 
rowing opposition to the ‘Groupers’, de- 
nounced ‘the Movement’ as a clerical- 
fascist plot, conducted a purge in defiance 
of the rule-book, and wrenched the ALP 
onto its present course as a left-wing party 
in open collaboration with the Communists. 
Even some Catholic politicians went along 


with him in his attack on ‘the Movement’ 
and the Industrial Groups; they calculated 
that he would quickly destroy himself by 
his use of the sectarian weapon and ulti- 
mately leave the old-guard careerists with 
the balance of power; but they are now 
helpless and frightened prisoners of an 
Evatt dictatorship which uses the axe on 
anyone who steps out of line. They had 
failed to understand the forces at work, 
and found that instead of a faction fight 
of the old ALP type, which could be dealt 
with by a little fast footwork, they were 
jammed in the middle of that almost un- 
thinkable thing, to them unintelligible, a 
struggle between right and left in which 
principles actually counted. 

Dr. Evatt’s coup de main proceeded by 
stages. The first purge was in Victoria, 
where a Labor Government was split and 
broken in consequence. The defeated right- 
wingers became the Anti-Communist Labor 
Party. In South Australia, Tasmania and 
later Western Australia small groups in 
sympathy also set up an Anti-Communist 
Labor Party. Eighteen months later, Dr. 
Evatt’s Federal Executive then moved in 
to New South Wales, and dismissed the 


A Voluntary for Doctor Johnson 


Gentlemen, let us tie the tongue of talk 
And be silent — bid the trumpeter sound 
A voluntary for Doctor Johnson. 


A voluntary for Doctor Johnson 

Whose carcass gross as far-gone pregnancy 

Concealed the fearful wonder of a child; 

Who couched himself in the cushioned 
phrase 

Of dogma and felt it creak against his 
weight 

And pound of anguish; 

Who cheered himself with the sound of 
voices 
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And tilted his tongue against his terror 

And talked, talked, talked, till Despair her- 
self despaired 

And like a squelched woman bit her lips 
and schemed. 


Gentlemen, let us tie the tongue of talk 
And be silent — bid the trumpeter sound 
A voluntary for Doctor Johnson. 


A voluntary for Doctor Johnson 

Who, in his fright, conversed against the 
night 

And talked down speechless death. 


EDWARD CASE 
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‘Grouper’ executive. Most right-wingers 
weakly acquiesced in this unconstitutional 
action and a remnant left the ALP to form 
a Democratic Labor Party. Later again 
a split was forced in Queensland, bringing 
down another right-wing labor Govern- 
ment and resulting in the formation of yet 
another right-wing breakaway party, the 
Queensland Labor Party. These breakaway 
parties have now coalesced to form a 
nation-wide Democratic Labor Party, ex- 
cept in Queensland, whose QLP may join 
in with the rest during the next few 
months. 

The Democratic Labor Party, thus be- 
ing painfully constituted from the defeated 
right-wing remnants that chose the path 
of resistance rather than submission, is not 
electorally strong, but its tactical power is 
of great significance. It can win few if any 
seats in the Federal House of Representa- 
tives, though it can get enough senators in 
to hold the balance of power in the upper 
house. Its strategy for the next few years 
is clear. Providing that the Party can hold 
together and organize effectively, it can 
take enough votes away from the ALP at 
State and Federal elections to demonstrate 
that the present ALP can never form a 
government. This would not only ensure 
that Dr. Evatt would not be able to put in- 
to effect his dangerous foreign policy, but 
also generate terrible tensions within the 
ALP. Cheated of office, frustrated and re- 
sentful, the politicians would be like 
starved animals in a cage and begin to 
rend and eat one another. There would be 
further splits, explosions and purges and 
gradually a new situation might arise in 
which a new mass party with big electoral 
appeal and no Communist entanglements 
could finally be created. This is a long 
hard road, with no guarantee of success, 
but it is not an impossible line of develop- 
ment. The chief danger of failure would 
come from internal weaknesses of organ- 
ization and leadership within the DLP, 
rendering it unable to sustain the hard 
course. 


Nevertheless, the attentive reader may 
feel that there is an unexplained mystery 
lurking in the above brief résumé of 
events. The ‘Groupers’ in 1954 controlled 
the State Executives of all the easter 
States. They seemed in an unassailable 
position. Why, when Dr. Evatt made his 
attack, did they not resist as one united 
force? Had they done so, Dr. Evatt would 
either have had to back down (there is rea- 
son to think that he would have done 50) 
or at least the split would have been a truly 
massive one, leaving the “Groupers’ in legal 
possession of the name and property of the 
ALP in at least four of the six States 
and with the majority of the local branches, 
Elementary prudence seemed to require 
that the safest and best course was to fight 
unitedly while at the peak of their strength, 
Why then did the ‘Grouper’ force in each 
State fall from unity and allow itself to 
be destroyed piecemeal? Why in some 
places did a majority of the right wing 
collapse when attacked, submitting to the 
unconstitutional dictatorship under the 
plea of living to fight again another day— 
as if they could hope to do as a cowed 
and fractured remnant what they failed to 
do when at the height of their power? 

The main clue to this mystery is in ‘the 
Movement’ and those unresolved prob- 
lems in its organization mentioned above. 
The nation-wide anti-Communist force of 
‘the Movement’ was the biggest element 
in the strength of the ‘Groupers’, as we 
have seen. When Dr. Evatt launched his 
attack, the lay leaders of ‘the Movement’ 
immediately agreed that the best policy 
was united all-out resistance. But this 
policy was never implemented because of 
what happened amongst the Catholic bish- 
ops. 

A majority of the bishops stood on the 
view that a) national unity of action by 
the organized laymen . was essential if 
Communism was to be defeated, and b) 
that in any case decisions of political strat- 
egy must be made by the laymen, not by 
ecclesiastical authorities. A minority of 
bishops, however, argued that a) they 
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were entitled to control the strategic de- 
cisions of the laymen by interposing indi- 
vidually a veto in their own diocese as they 
saw fit, and b) that national unity of action 
should be sacrificed in order to try to sal- 
vage as much as possible in each region 
separately. This latter view was that taken 
by most of the NSW bishops under the 
leadership of Cardinal Gilroy. Under his 
authority, the Movement forces in NSW 
stood aside when the ‘Groupers’ in Victoria 
were under attack; then when NSW was 
attacked in turn they caved in without 
striking a blow. The prize to be salvaged 
was the Cahill Government in NSW, an 
ALP government in which right-wing 
Catholics greatly predominated. 
'. The open division among the Australian 
bishops and the determination of a minor- 
ity of them to enforce on their own dioce- 
san branch of ‘the Movement’ their own 
view of political tactics caused extraordi- 
nary turmoil and confusion in the Church. 
The issue became fundamentally a ques- 
tion of clericalism versus the rights of 
laymen. Knowledgeable outsiders laughed 
cynically at protestations that the Church 
does not interfere in purely political mat- 
ters when it was well known that some 
bishops were leading a private diocesan 
army of laymen along a line of political 
tactics on the plea of ‘loyalty to the bishop’. 
Eyebrows were raised when ‘Gilroy Cath- 
olics’, in order to remain in the ALP, had 
to profess support for Dr. Evatt and the 
newly-imposed foreign policy of the ALP 
which was enthusiastically endorsed by the 
Communist Party. At union meetings ‘Gil- 
roy Catholics’ were even found at times 
voting with the Communists against right- 
wing anti-Communists so as not to give 
offence to the new rulers of the ALP. An 
intricate set of rationalizations was devel- 
oped to explain these rather disconcerting 
manoeuvres. For example, the Gilroy line 
was compared with the tactical compro- 
mises made by Cardinal Wyszynski in 
Poland backing Gomulka, though scarcely 
any part of the analogy will bear inspec- 
tion. Meanwhile, the Communists hailed 
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the division and confusion in the Catholic 
ranks and advised the relative encourage- 
ment of the ‘Gilroy Catholics’, who in their 
view were treading the same path as the 
‘regime Catholics’ or ‘progressive Catholics’ 
of Eastern Europe. 

Of course an open scandal of division 
of this kind, stemming from the bishops 
themselves and involving also conflicting 
views of the scope of episcopal authority 
and the rights and duties of laymen, could 
not last and it did not. In 1957 the Vati- 
can intervened with a decision absolutely 
precluding the bishops and any organization 
dependent on them from direct or indirect 
action in political and industrial affairs, 
and affirming the freedom and indeed the 
obligation of laymen to act in this field on 
their own judgement and initiative. This 
decision effectively and properly resolves 
the problem latent in the old Catholic So- 
cial Movement. Political tactics as such 
are not the bishop’s business, and private 
episcopal armies are to cease fire, leaving 
lay Catholics free to organize the fight 
against Communism in such ways and 
through such institutions as they see fit, 
but as citizens, not involving the hierarchy. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
Communists were able to rejoice at the 
confusion and nullification of effort suf- 
fered by the most active and organized sec- 
tion of their opponents during the critical 
period, they themselves have had serious in- 
ternal troubles. The anti-Stalin speech of 
Krushchev set up a ferment in their ranks 
as in other countries, and since the Hun- 
garian rising a large number of their 
members, especially the intellectuals, have 
gone into internal opposition, establishing 
their own Socialist Forum and publishing 
their own ‘revisionist’ periodicals. Some 
have left the Party, but others remain and 
are not yet expelled because the leadership 
hesitates to conduct a purge in the present 
atmosphere. At the same time there seems 
to have been a decline in the ranks of 
working-class militants willing to work for 
the party. The industrial and_ political 
gains made for the Communists by Dr. 
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Evatt’s re-alignment of the ALP mask 
their real internal weakness, and enable 
them to continue to collect valuable politi- 
cal and industrial results, but they have 
not been able to exploit the opportunity 
quite so fully as they wish. 

The present tactical situation therefore 
seems to be that if the shattered unity of 
the right-wing anti-Communist elements 
can be gradually restored, an opportunity 
exists not only for keeping out of power 
any government not fully committed to the 
US alliance, but also of mounting a new 
offensive in the industrial field to destroy 
Communist power in its trade union strong- 
holds. It must, however, be conceded that 
this programme is a difficult one, which 
may fail for a variety of reasons; and it re- 
quires time for its development, though 
time seems at present not to be running in 
favour of the free world generally. 

But while these fierce struggles and 
acute internal crises have been racking a 
quite small number of people on each side 
who are aware of the fateful issues, the 
Australian public generally has remained 
largely unaware and unconcerned. Of 
course it is always true that such matters 
tend to be concentrated in active minori- 
ties while the majority display only inter- 
mittent and marginal interest. But the 
degree of unawareness and apathy at the 
present time is rather troubling, and one 
looks for causes. 

To many people, politics today appears 
to be dull and trivial. Foreign policy is 
not much thought about. The internal is- 
sues are those of a welfare state and a 
semi-controlled economy in a fairly pros- 
perous time—a question of a little more 
of this or of that for the interests that com- 
pete around the public trough: the basic 
wage and wage margins, social services, 
pensions, import licenses and _ controls, 
bank credit, housing, and so on. The old 
guard of intellectuals, now in universities 
and the bureaucracy, wear a_ perpetual 
hangover from the great left-liberal fashion 
of their youth: they have never been able 
to adjust themselves to the Cold War pe- 


riod or make a principled and coherent re. 
sponse to the challenge of a new period, 
The only new and vital ideas around come 
from scattered right-wing sources, which 
they regard with a eunuch’s impotent and 
spiteful resentment. The students and 
younger intellectuals, given no leadership, 
find nothing to fire their minds and hearts, 
The cold damp of positivism, whether as a 
diffused mood or a self-conscious philoso. 
phy, has settled on their consciousness, 
dissolving the very structure of judgment 
and decision, belief and action. A kind of 
crude positivism even inhibits the possi- 
bility of any lively apprehension of the 
danger to Australia of what is happening 
in Asia: the danger is so invisible and 
notional, it requires an effort of judg. 
ment and imagination, there is so little 
physical evidence of it in the immediate 
environment, and there is no historical ex- 
perience in Australia of this kind of 
danger. What is non-evident and unimag- 
inable becomes unthinkable. Then, too, 
even the ‘idealism’ of modern minds has 
taken such a materialistic cast—all prob- 
lems to be solved by raising living stand- 
ards, industrialization, and bureaucratic 
organization—that issues which are in the 
last resort metaphysical (as the issues of 
our time certainly are) are not understood. 

Also, the degree to which, in Australia, 
the anti-Communist cause has inevitably 
been involved with Catholicism has led 
many of Protestant backgrounds to 
feel that this is not their fight—all the 
more honour therefore to those non-Cath- 
olics who have had the clarity of mind to 
see that sectarianism is in fact a false issue 
here. Above all, one is conscious of that 
nineteenth-century complexion of Austra- 
lian culture which I referred to earlier, 
leading, it would seem, to a predominant 
incapacity to see life in depth, to under- 
stand that in some things.the middle way 
is not the path of sober sense but of con- 
fusion and moral abdication. As between 
right and wrong, freedom and slavery, the 
middle course leads to dishonour, and, 
very possibly, national extinction. 
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The thought of a founder of Pakistan. 


A Pakistani Looks at Democracy 


FREELAND K. ABBOTT 


BECAUSE I AM neither a philosopher nor a 
poet, and because Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
was both, I cannot pretend to any special 
insight into his mind. Fortunately, one 
does not need to be a philosopher or a 
peet to appreciate Iqbal, and to recognize 
the lasting place he has earned in the 
hearts of all. For the great achievement of 
Iqbal, the almost miraculous achievement 
of Iqbal, according to some, does not lie 
in the field of philosophy—it lies in the 
field of persuasion. It was Iqbal’s mission 
to persuade the Muslims of the world that 
their past had been glorious, and that there 
was no reason why their future should not 
be as well. Even more than his suggestion 
at Allahabad in 1930 that a “Muslim In- 
dia within India” be created, it is because 
of this talent for persuasion that Iqbal is 
marked as a Founding Father of Pakistan. 
For until the Muslims of India could be- 
lieve in themselves, could have faith in 
themselves, there could be no possibility of 
such a nation as Pakistan. 

Iqbal appealed to the emotions of men, 
and to their pride. His poetry is filled with 
allusions to the past greatness of Muslims 
and to their future potential. This is aptly 
illustrated by a short quotation from one 
of his most beautiful poems—The Mosque 
of Cordova: 
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In the soul of Islam, too, is seen the 
restlessness of old. . . 

Strangely, divinely; its meaning cannot 
be told by the tongue. 

Watch! from this ocean-floor—what new 
portents shall burst! 

Watch! in this azure vault—what new 
colors shall spring! 


Or again, and more directly: 


Wake up, my friend, and defile no more 
with chains 

The supreme Divine Gift of thy nature 
born free... 


—Khizr-i-Raah, 23 


It is this plea of Iqbal’s to wake up 
which I wish to emphasize. For it is this 
part of his thought which most appeals to 
me: his emphasis on dynamism and on 
the ability—and the urgency—of the in- 
dividual continually to develop. This ap- 
peals to me because it pictures no run- 
down, pessimistic, degenerate universe, but 
one in which the future holds undreamed- 
of possibilities. 


Art thou alive? [He has God address 
man in one of his poems.] Be eager, 
be creative, be the conqueror of the 
entire Universe, like me . 

Shatter into pieces what is unworthy of 
thee; fashion a new world out of the 
depths of thine own being... 


To the Americans all this should have a 
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familiar ring. Here is a man battling for 
new worlds—“Come, be a builder . . .” he 
cried (Birth of Islam); here is a man 
urging self-confidence—“You are ordained 
to be the breeze of spring, to give life 
again to the dying embers of the East.” 
This could come from more than one 
American poet. 

Indeed, Iqbal appeals to me because so 
much of what he says has an American 
“tang” to it. Like every great writer, Iqbal 
has been compared with and compared 
with—Iqbal and Dante, Iqbal and Milton. 
I hope you will forgive me if I add an- 
other: Iqbal and Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the Sage of Concord, and per- 
haps the brightest light in all of American 
letters. I know not whether Iqbal ever read 
much of Ralph Waldo Emerson, but if he 
did he must certainly have found much 
with which he was in perfect agreement. 
And I might note, too, that the fact that 
each of these great men was sternly uni- 
tarian enhances this agreement. 


He that does not command himself 
Becomes the receiver of commands from 
others. 


Is this Emerson or Iqbal speaking? 


On this road halt is out of place; 
A static condition means death .. . 


Who is this? Iqbal? Emerson? 


Do the thing, and you shall have the 
power; 

But they who do not the thing have not 
the power. 


Is this from Emerson’s Essays, or from 
Iqbal’s Bang-i-Dara? 

Incidentally, I tried these quotations out 
on a friend of mine—a professor of Amer- 
ican literature. He thought the first must 
have been Emerson; he didn’t think the 
second was Emerson, although the idea was 
certainly Emersonian. He was, you see, 
thoroughly confused by the time we 
reached the third quotation—which alone 
of the three is Emerson—and thought it 
was probably from Iqbal! 
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I was, of course, delighted to have so 
confused him, but we must remember that 
every advantage was on my side. Both 
Iqba! and Emerson, although in somewhat 
different ways, were non-conformists; both 
appealed to action; both emphasized 
change; both were heavily embued with 
mysticism, and if Iqbal borrowed from the 
West, so did Emerson borrow from the 
East. Each was a poet of a strongly in- 
tellectual type, and naturally enough—in 
view of all this—each on his lyre struck 
similar chords. 

I must confess, however, that Emerson 
wrote so much over so long a period, and 
Iqbal wrote so much, over so long a pe- 
riod, that it would be impossible not to 
find some kind of agreement between 
them. But I am not interested in this kind 
of agreement—the casual quotation; I am 
interested in the genuine agreement of 
ideas and attitudes. 

There is another way, too, in which 
these two great authors are similar. Nei- 
ther was especially outspoken for democ- 
racy—Emerson tended to ignore it and 
Iqbal to criticize it and sometimes confuse 
it with other things—but each was in 
fundamental agreement with the bases of 
modern democratic philosophy. 

Somewhere in his writings Iqbal ob- 
serves: 


A European seer once revealed this se- 
cret, 

Although wise men do not usually do 
so: 

Democracy is a form of government 

In which men are counted and not 
weighed. 


I do not know whether Iqbal’s European 
seer was a real person, or merely a figure 
of speech. Either is possible. I do not be- 
lieve Emerson would have gone this far, 
but I do know Iqbal’s “wise European” 
should have known better. He might more 
accurately have said that man is only a 
skeleton of fragile bones. For democracy 
is not to be confused with its machinery. 
The ballot box does not make free men, 
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nor does any constitution. It is the respect 
for man that makes these devices ac- 
ceptable that is the heart and the flesh and 
the blood. 

Elsewhere Iqbal writes, and with this 
Emerson would have been in the profound- 
est agreement: “What is humanity? Re- 
spect for man!” 

And here we are! If I had been writing 
those lines I might very well have written, 
“What is democracy? Respect for man!” 
I am not, you see, a poet, for humanity is 
the better word because to more people it 
is more inclusive. But democracy, as I use 
the term, embraces humanity. 

Iqbal, in this brief line, actually saw 
far more deeply into the nature of democ- 
racy than did his “wise European.” If 
these bones are democracy, said Iqbal, you 
can have them. But with the eye of the 
philosopher, or with the soul of the poet, he 
unerringly picked out the one essential. 
For this is the whole kernel of democracy: 
to believe in the innate dignity of man and 
to recognize his total development as the 


ultimate goal on this earth. But many of 
us, whether of the East or the West, con- 
fuse the tools of democracy with democ- 
racy itself. We say that democracy means 
the secret ballot—and in our next breath 
call the New England town meeting the 
home of pure democracy in this country. 
But few and far between are the town 
meetings that regularly use the secret 
ballot. I know of none. If they are the 
home of pure democracy, it is only be- 
cause neighborly respect exists in greater 
measure. 

If democracy is respect for man, then as 
an element of that respect there must be 
acceptance of the idea of freedom of choice 
in human relationships—and this involves 
the machinery necessary to assure the ef- 
fective carrying out of that choice. But 
democracy is more than civil liberties and 
competitive party systems: democracy is 
not a form of government so much as a 
kind of society. It is the kind of society 
that results when the basis is respect for 
man. It is, in Iqbal’s phrase, humanity. 


Sin Arrimo y con Arrimo 


a lo divino 
Without and with mainstay, 
no lantern, light of day, 
burning, I burn away. 


My spirit in free flight 

breaks from the pull of earth, 
tie of its human birth, 

to breathe a keen delight 
suspended on God’s worth. 
Let the world hear: I hold 
my heart’s one wish today, 
knowing my very soul 

without and with mainstay. 


Though shadows haunt me still 
from man’s shape in the sun, 
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less plaintively they call— 
when joys of daylight pall 
my heaven is well begun. 
Love of that life is such 

it thrives in any way: 

blind, humble, led by a touch, 
no lantern, light of day. 


With governance of charm 
love touched my best and worst 
till all, even cankered harm, 
turned fiber sweet and warm 
(being in love immersed). 

No wonder resinous fire 

leaps sinewy and gay, 

as clean to a clean pyre 
burning, I burn away. 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
(Version by JOHN FREDERICK NIMS) 
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I think Iqbal recognized this, although— 
like Emerson—his words are sometimes 
different. Iqbal also recognized that the 
road to democracy, the road to humanity, 
is lined with dead-end streets. Despotism 
he says in one place (Khizr-i-Raah) mas- 
querades in the garb of democracy, and 
indeed it does. Despotism is founded on 
a cynical disrespect for man—or founded 
on a respect for something much less than 
the Whole Man, at best. It is, in fact, based 
on that against which Iqbal continually 
fought—the unrealized Self. 

In another place Iqbal says: “You can- 
not create the thought of a man from the 
brains of two hundred donkeys.” 

This has sometimes been cited as reflect- 
ing an anti-democratic feeling in Iqbal. 
I do not believe it. It is true only if hu- 
mans are automatons, lacking heart. Re- 
spect for man includes respect for every 
man’s abilities. And that means apprecia- 
tion of them for what they are. We in 
this country are not likely to choose an 
unskilled laborer for president, because we 
recognize that the presidency requires 
many and varied skills the laborer lacks. 
We will insist on our freedom to choose 
such a man if we like—not because we 
contemplate such a thing, but because the 
idea of freedom of choice is basic to our 
philosophy. When a denial of this appears, 
then objections most assuredly arise. De- 
mocracy does not say every man is equal, 
for that is the antithesis of individualism. 
It is a conception that can only be formed 
in a mind lacking both an understanding 
of, and a respect for, other minds. It de- 
nies, too, the idea of growth—an essential 
element in the thought of Iqbal and in the 
concept of democracy. 

The great philosophical question of de- 
mocracy is this: why should there be re- 
spect for man? It is a question that has 
been answered in a thousand ways, by 
pessimists and pragmatists, by demagogues 
and saints. I like Iqbal’s answer. 

For in effect he says that respect for 
man must be part of man’s nature, inas- 
much as man—every person—has as his 
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goal, his purpose in life, the achievement 
of a closer and closer identity with God, 
I can’t help but mention here, that Emer. 
son believed the whole man was he who 
was most involved in the Over-Soul. The 
development of the Self, Iqbal believed, 
while it is individual and unique, is not 
selfish. How Emersonian this is! Develop. 
ment does not consist in intensifying anti- 
social attitudes, but in approximating the 
God-like. The kingdom of God on earth is 
realized when man develops his Self—his 
Ego—to the highest stage. 

But this development, according to Iqbal, 
is not something that can be achieved 
in isolation. Man is a social being, and 
stands in need of society; “an isolated in- 
dividual is ignorant of his ideals and capa- 
bilities.” Here, incidentally, is one of the 
places where Iqbal and Emerson part. 
That sentence is all Iqbal. In fact, it comes 
nearer to Emerson’s friend and neighbor, 
Henry David Thoreau, than to Emerson. 
We think of Thoreau as almost a hermit, 
but he finally left the shores of Walden 
Pond to get involved in the community, 
recognizing that it is the responsibility of 
the individual to work through his com- 
munity for the advantage of each. How 
Iqbal would have applauded to have seen 
Thoreau trudge away from his _ hermit 
home! 

And although Iqbal is first and last a 
Muslim, he cannot fairly be classified as a 
poet only for Muslims. His concept of the 
developing Self working through the Com- 
munity towards the realization of God— 
towards the Ideal—must, of necessity, not 
be limited to any particular community. 
Perhaps this is one of the reasons why 
Iqbal so forcefully attacked every doctrine 
that was based on exploitation or hatred. 
Respect for man is an all-or-nothing prop- 
osition; the development of the Ego must 
be carried out on a worldwide front. And 
here we are back again in agreement with 
Emerson. 

If this is a fair picture of Iqbal’s think- 
ing, it is also a fair picture of the idea of 
democracy as I conceive it. Human prcg- 
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yess, the improvement of man, based upon 
respect, is not an idea limited to any group 
or any time, and in his emphasis on this 
Iqbal is universal. The contradictions, the 
difficulties, the misunderstandings all be- 
gin with the problem of effecting, in a prac- 
tical manner, this concept of man in the 
world. In his own world Iqbal showed the 
Idea, and elicited faith in the Idea; the 
problem of effecting it has been the thorny 
problem of the state of Pakistan. How, 
faced with the practical problem, does one 
determine the blind alley from the open 
road? How many roads are there? And 
how many alleys? When does the machin- 
ery of democracy serve to deny the achieve- 
ment of democracy? When does the claim 
of religion serve to deny the fulfillment of 
religion? 

The basis of Iqbal’s thought is certainly 
religious, and there are some who would 
pose this as his major difference with the 
idea of secular democracy. But this is a 
difference more apparent than real. Secu- 
larism as it is conceived in the West—or, 
at least, in much of the West—is not a 
denial of religion; historically it is an ex- 
tension of religion—taking religious pre- 
cepts from those who claimed a monopoly 
over them and spreading them through- 
out the people. What people can exist— 
except, perhaps, temporarily—without a 
spiritual foundation? The so-called secular 
state of these United States is alive with 
spiritual values—is this secularism? Re- 
ligious principles, and in the all-compre- 
hensive sense of din, are taught children 
all day long. Some one has phrased it in 
this vein: “We teach it in arithmetic by 
accuracy. In language by learning to say 
what we mean. In history by humanity. In 
geography by breadth of mind. In handi- 
craft by thoroughness. In astronomy by 
reverence. On the playground by fair 
play.” I don’t know whom it was I have 
quoted, but I think both Iqbal and Emer- 


son would have thoroughly agreed. Secu- 
larism does not mean an aloofness from 
spiritual values; it means the acceptance 
of universal spiritual values coupled with 
a respect for the right of each religious 
group to indoctrinate and care for the 
spiritual needs of its followers. Thus de- 
mocracy, too, has a religious base—no less 
real and no less important because it is 
accepted naturally and no one, ordinarily, 
shouts about it. 

The vision of Sir Muhammad Iqbal is 
not too far different from the ideal of de- 
mocracy as I understand it. Sometimes dif- 
ferent words are used to express the same 
meaning; sometimes the dead-end streets of 
the West seem to be interpreted as the real 
meaning of Western life; but the idea and 
the spirit seem to me to be very similar. 

Was it not Iqbal who said: _ 


It is here and now that men and women 
must learn to live justly, decently, sin- 
cerely; it is here that they must cease- 
lessly cultivate their manifold inner 
powers and try to control the tremend- 
ous forces of Nature; it is here that they 
must learn to utilize them, not for dom- 
ination, but for service, nor for repres- 
sion and destruction but for creation 
and enrichment; it is here that, by de- 
votion to the highest ideals, they can be- 
come co-partners in God’s creative ac- 
tivity and can help in the establishment 
of “God’s Kingdom on Earth.” 


This, I think, expresses Iqbal, and this, I 
think, just as aptly expresses the ideal of 
democracy. And here I will leave them— 
for Emerson, I believe, could have written 
every word of this statement. I only hope 
I have somehow indicated why the writings 
of Iqbal have such a familiar ring to 
Americans, why he is more than a Muslim 
poet, but also a universal poet, and why 
the ideal we call democracy was his ideal, 
too. 
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MODERN LETTERS AND ARTS 


A Poet of Re-Attachment 


GALWAY KINNELL 


Songs for a New America, by Charles 
G. Bell. Indiana University Press. $2.75 


SONGS FOR A NEW AMERICA by Charles G. 
Bell is an unusual book of verse. Bell does 
not employ the verbal effects of dissonance, 
grotesque and shocking imagery, sophisti- 
cated irony, and metrical “fireworks”; his 
effort, rather is to achieve coherent and 
rational statements of the world and of 
human experience. Those coming to his 
poems for the first time may be surprised 
at the extremes to which he sometimes 
goes in this subordination of language to 
meaning. Some of the poems are so bare 
they differ very little from ordinary con- 
versational prose. Of someone’s ironic re- 
mark that the function of man is to make 
a stellar explosion, he comments: 


I think it unlikely. But the truth is no 
less bitter. 

Bacteria too disrupt their habitat. 

This waste and agitation is a mark 

Of life—nor of life only: if shattering 
stars 

Are not the nuclear pyres of rational 
creatures, 

It is only that atoms can explode without 
us. 

They have their native ways that we in- 
herit: 

The perilous urge and instability, 
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Fluctuating balance and chain reaction, 
Each driving the other always outward 
and onward. 


Verging on prose, yet it is poetry. It is 
beyond prose by the hidden blank-verse 
control, the deceptive relaxation in the 
first six lines and slow tightening in the 
last four. In the absence of the obvious 
devices of poetry, attention is fixed on 
the thing said, not on the manner of the 
saying. 

If in some poems Bell reduces poetry 
nearly to prose, in others he lifts it to 
a kind of prayer and incantation. The more 
intense lyrics have climaxes of great rich- 
ness and power, conceived in taut and 
charged language. In “Patterned Evening”, 
a flight of birds is a symbol of creative 
ascent buttressing the entropic drift which 
is symbolized in clouds, wind, and light. 
In the passage below the five-beat lines 
are separating into crude segments of 
three and two beats each; nevertheless, a 
rush, both of breath and meaning, binds 
them still into whole lines. Though the 
blank verse is pushed nearly to the break- 
ing point, it does hold, stretching the 
language in the same creative tension the 
poem itself celebrates: 


Image of the world, mirror to all time:— 
Clouds, winds, and waves of light, sense- 
lessly beautiful, 
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Moved by the force that moves, borne 
down the stream, 

Flung from the high to low, seeking 
repose; 

And birds, bearers of life, that sing 
and soar, 

Fired with a god-like will, breasters of 
the wind, 

Beating bold wings up a torrent sky, 

Feeding the sweet blaze of eternal desire. 


But Bell’s style is a function of his mean- 
ing, and it is to the level of meaning that 
any discussion of his poetry must move. 
Centrally he seeks to find redemptive 
beauty in experience. Some of the early 
poems, written during World War II, come 
indeed to conclusions of deep gloom. Dur- 
ing this time, abandoning the hope that 
war will “goad the world to order,” the 
poet withdraws to the mystical surrender: 


Then comes the timeless trial and pure 
affliction 
Until we die in wisdom. 


May the powers to that end give faith, 
their ingredient, 

With as liberal a hand as man for his 
portion, 

Will pour on torment, sorrow, and 
suffering. 


The pessimism, however, is neither private 
neurosis nor nihilism, but reflection on the 
universal plight, and it assumes the human 
values which make the plight tragic rather 
than pitiful. 

Conversely, the latér poems, which are 
more affirmative, are without naive op- 
timism. In “Diretro al Sol,” the poet speaks 
of the “dream-world beauty” of Chicago 
and America at its time of greatness. Then 
he hears the voice of Pericles assert the 
greatness of Athens at a parallel moment, 
even as the Athenian foresees his country’s 
doom; and he returns his eyes to the light- 
ing city: 


These words echo in the mind. From 


dark flashing 
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Along grey shores and the wash of 
waves, 

Towers, and cars streaming. Up vibrant 
air reaching 

Cones of light catch at the destinate 
planes. 

The roar west and east. Here in the hum 

Of mingled voices, careless freedom 
sings. 

And we too have lived the dayspring and 
daring 

That all time will remember; we have 
seen, 

Over the earth-foreclosure of our wast- 
ing, 

Still the incredible brightening of the 
dream... 

Now promise is almost presence under 
the dome 

Of night stirred with light and the rush 
of wings. 


This moving apostrophe is radically differ- 
ent from simple, patriotic optimism. It is 
the tragic glimpse of a fore-doomed land, a 
stirring and beautiful perception of the 
almost-realized. Few living poets can raise 
their voices to this level of vision. 

Songs for a New America has many 
weaknesses, to be sure. Some of the poems 
(as “Long Beach Island”) ought to be 
shortened considerably. Others are un- 
finished, with careless lines (“the call of 
the West is calling me home”) or with 
awkward abstractions and wordy imagery 
(“Through us now lies the charge, point- 
ing the peril/Of self-conceiving thought, 
the aspiration,/The white churning of dis- 
ordered foam”). But these lapses, dis- 
tressing as they are, we pardon. Most of 
us put great stock in small things per- 
fectly rendered; we forget that Homer, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Melville, who en- 
countered a hostility between utter per- 
fection of detail and greatness of the whole, 
wrote on a different principle; indeed, our 
feeling that they imitate life truly derives in 
part from the fact that they mirrored some 
of its imperfections. 

It is good to see bold and rational verse 
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appearing after the years of experiment 
on the verbal level. Some of the poems, 
especially the last one in the volume, 
“Flowering Peach,” have the mark of 
greatness. It is as though what we used to 
call the “avant-garde” has scoured the Vic- 
torian decay and narrowing, making it 
possible for poets now to reattach them- 
selves, with purity of language and greatly 
broadened subject matter, to the continuing 
tradition of Western poetry. These poems 
of Charles Bell are evidence that such a 
re-attachment is not a reversion, but a 
fruitful and needed going forward. 

I append to this review of Songs for a 
New America, as if it were a proof offered 
by time, a poem from Charles Bell’s second 
volume of verse, Delta Return’. This sec- 
ond book consists of seventy-five poems 
describing a home-coming visit to Missis- 
sippi. The progress is also, in Plato’s 
words, “from fair forms to fair notions” 
— from the immediate detail of the Delta 
to the ultimate symbolic significances as 
Bell sees them. This poem, called “The 
Garden”, comes from the closing section of 
the book, where the physical place has 
been wholly transcended, and the poems 
are merely “fair notions” : 


The Garden 

The cadence of the song: — The 
Buddhist tale 

Says the spirit haunts the body fourteen 
days 

Reliving the dross of deeds. Here on the 
grass 

Of three generations composing, flesh 
of my flesh, 

I haunt tomorrow, which resumes the 
past. 


Building eternities in time, time broke 

Eternity. We too were born of the 
Virgin, 

Creed of Grace; we have crossed the 
zenith showering 

Freedom’s sparks; and lo the Dragon, 
crude 
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Denial of our last hope, the natural 
good. 


It is little enough that we know any 
longer 

Of the suffering god who took his cup of 
anguish 

In the starlit self-surrender of a garden, 

Not from the cross our cry of 
desolation ; 


From the hunger of plenty this lama 
sabachthani. 


But it is with us still, that ground of 
atonement 

Of the proud West of the world; for this 
Michelangelo 

Turned on the titan failure of his 
marbles; 

Rembrandt broke mass and color for 
this, ah terrible 

Lean Christ at the column. Have 
patience only... . 


In the garden of innocence we have 
remade 

The fruit tempts again and again, and 
man exiled 

Plants a new garden with the bitter 
seed ; 

On the serpent’s tree we exalt the mortal 
god; 

The star dies in the Dragon; long live 
the star. 


“The Garden” is part of the organic 
whole of Delta Return; its fullest impact, 
therefore, is reserved for those who read 
the whole work. Nevertheless, standing by 
itself, it is extraordinary in a number of 
ways. Not the least of them is that it is at 
the same time a “difficult” poem — which 
you have to work at and open with your 
own hand — and a poem written in a style 
of perfect clarity. This tribute cannot often 
be made. 


*Charles G. Bell, Delta Return (Indiana Univer- 
sity Press), $2.75. 
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Ortega Dead and Living 


CURTIS CATE 


El Hombre y La Gente, by Jose Ortega y 
Gasset, translated from the Spanish by 
Willard R. Trask. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1957, $4.95. 


IT WOULD NO DOUBT be an exaggeration 
to say that the appearance of a new work 
of Ortega y Gasset’s is an event, even in 
the academic world; but it would be equal- 
ly an injustice to say of it, as did Talley- 
rand when he learned of Napoleon’s death: 
“Ce nest pas un événement; cest une 
nouvelle.” The publication of Man and 
People is at once more than a piece of 
news and less than an event, and it is in 
the penumbral limbo between them that 
it seems destined, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, to linger. 

That such should be the fate of the first 
of Ortega’s posthumous works should not 
surprise those who are at all familiar with 
the tenor of his thought and the circum- 
stances of his life. For of all the great 
philosophers of this century Ortega was 
probably the most unpopular. He was, and 
still is to a certain extent, unpopular not 
in the sense that philosophers are when 
they do not address themselves to the man 
in the street and are not understood by 
him. The correct term for such thinkers 
is apopular. Such were, for example, (with- 
in recent memory) such eminent intellects 
as Edmund Husserl. and Alfred Whitehead. 
Ortega’s unpopularity, however, was of a 
far more radical kind; of the kind that 
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philosophers, ever since Socrates, have 
earned when they and their ideas have de- 
scended like gladiators into the arena, de- 
molished established idols, and kindled 
public passions. 

The story is told that one day, after 
Ortega had paid a visit to the great dancer 
Argentinita, as she lay on her sick-bed, 
she turned to a friend and remarked: “Es 
todo un torero.” (He is every inch a tore- 
ador.) And she was right, not only as 
regarded his appearance (“small and im- 
perious,” Alan Pryce-Jones once described 
him), but equally as regards his thought. 
All his life Ortega suffered from that ir- 
repressible malaise which comes over every 
full-blooded Spaniard before the sadden- 
ing spectacle of a messy bull-fight. He 
never ceased to be afflicted by sloppy in- 
tellectual cape-work, and throughout his 
writings one can, if one is attentive, dis- 
cern a meticulous mind’s incessant irrita- 
tions with all the inane ideologies, de- 
magogic exhortations, and shallow intel- 
lectualisms that our century has disgorged 
upon the public place. His passionate 
desire to leap into the arena to show up 
intellectual butchers for what they are, and 
will no doubt continue to be, was—at any 
rate until the Spanish Civil War drove it 
underground once and for all—ever at war 
with his efforts at dispassionate detach- 
ment, with this aesthetic endeavor to be a 
spectator of the human comedy. The stand- 
ing monument to this inner tension is, of 
course, The Revolt of the Masses, the great- 
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est piece of philosophical polemics to have 
been written since Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

For those who are looking for the same 
kind of Olympian fireworks and Jeremiac 
anathemas, Man and People is certain to be 
a disappointment. Its general tone is one 
of studied philosophical seriousness and 
serenity. Only occasionally do flashes of the 
old polemical fire break through, as in 
those passages where Ortega delivers a 
passing thrust at some Existentialist aber- 
ration or undertakes, with the effrontery 
of a caballero, to bludgeon Simone de 
Beauvoir’s “Feminist Manifesto.” (The 
Second Sex.) But though profoundly dif- 
ferent in tone, Man and People is umbili- 
cally linked with The Revolt of the Masses, 
in whose final pages — published 37 years 
earlier — it was already announced. It 
was intended to be its logical pendant and 
to provide the rigorous sociological demon- 
stration for the somewhat peremptory af- 
firmations of the earlier work. It was, in 
short, to be what Das Kapital was to the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Such a comparison, like all comparisons, 
can be misleading unless taken with a 
grain of salt. But it helps to place Man and 
People in its proper perspective. For the 
life of a philosopher is apt to take the form 
of a gradual movement from the particular 
to the general, from the swb specie instantis 
to the swb specie aeternitatis. Ortega him- 
self once stated this trenchantly when he 
noted: “Differing in this from the scien- 
tists, who progress by accumulating new 
pieces of knowledge, philosophers progress 
backwards: they always look behind the 
principles that seem valid at the time to see 
if they really are, and behind them they 
search for principles that are firmer still. 
It is a curious thing, this rearward march 
of philosophy. The history of philosophy 
is the history of a retreat.” Reduced to its 
essentials, Man and People is simply an 
invitation to lead us back-stage and to ex- 
amine the intricate apparatus supporting 
the performance so theatrically exhibited 
in The Revolt of the Masses. 


I say it is an invitation, not an accom- 
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plishment. For the first thing to be noted 
about Man and People is that, like Schu. 
bert’s most famous symphony, it is un- 
finished. Its twelve chapters contain a 
wealth of fascinating observations about 
individual human life and its interrelated- 
ness with the life of “others”, or with what 
Ortega aptly defines as the “inter-human”, 
These chapters analyse such vital phe- 
nomena as the difference between man and 
woman (for amazing as it seems, the last 
word on this subject has not yet been said), 
human gestures, and language. But only 
in the last chapter does Ortega begin to 
tackle “society” as such — in this case in 
the forms of public opinion, social obser- 
vances or customs, and public power. 
Those penetrating observations about the 
nature of the state which a reader of The 
Revolt of the Masses might logically expect 
are missing. The book ends before this 
crucial topic swims into focus. It is this 
which has led Julian Marias to observe, 
quite correctly, that in Man and People 
the accent is as much, if not more, on man 
as it is on people. 

It is no accident that this should essen- 
tially be an essay on man. All of Ortega’s 
writings, from his first published article 
at the age of 19 (in 1902), were in one 
form or another meditations on man, or to 
express it more accurately, on human life. 
In the opening pages of Man and People, 
Ortega notes that in some 5000 pages of 
Auguste Comte’s Cours de Philosophie 
Positive and in the 2500 pages of Spencer’s 
Principles of Sociology there are barely a 
couple of pages devoted to explaining ex- 
actly what this mysterious thing called 
“society” is. Man and People is first of all, 
Ortega’s painstaking endeavour to fill this 
gap with some 270 pages of his own; an 
effort which, according to his own dictum, 
has forced him to beat a retreat, that is, 
to move back from the consideration of 
“society” in general to the consideration 
of the individual atoms and molecules (the 
image is inaccurate, but it will have to do) 
making up the organic whole. Perhaps the 
simplest formulation that can be made of 
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this complex book is that it is an analysis 
of human life, viewed in its social di- 
mension. 

Ortega’s starting point — and it must 
be remembered that the whole book is 
more of a starting point than a finish — is 
the ineluctable solitude of the human be- 
ing. “The radical solitude of human life,” 
writes Ortega, 


the being of man, does not, then, consist 
in there really being nothing except him- 
self. Quite the contrary, there is nothing 
less than the universe, with all that it 
contains. There is, then, an infinity of 
things but — there it is! — amid them 
Man in his radical reality is alone — 
alone with them. . . . Uniqueness has 
nothing to do with solitude. . . . Our 


Lady of Solitude is the Virgin who re- 
mains solitary of Jesus, who has been 
killed; and the sermon preached in Holy 
Week and called the “Sermon on Soli- 
tude” meditates on the most sorrowful 
of Christ’s words: Eli, Eli, — lamma 
sabachthani? “My God, My God, why 


hast Thou forsaken me? Why hast Thou 
left me solitary of Thee?” This is the 
expression which most profoundly de- 
clares God’s will to become man — to 
accept what is most radically human in 
man, his radical solitude.” 


For Ortega it is a tautology, if not actu- 
ally pointless, to say: “God only helps those 
who help themselves”. In the world as we 
know it God could not do otherwise, for 
self-help — or to use Ortega’s less utili- 
tarian language, “grappling with circum- 
stances” — is the very essence of the hu- 
man condition. 

Reduced to this atomic level, sociology 
might appear to be simply a question of 
formulating laws about the behaviour and 
the inter-action of isolated atoms (human 
beings) and complex bodies (societies). 
This is more or less the approach which 
is indicated in such ambiguous expressions 
as “social statics” and “social dynamics”. 
Yet this assumption has been, in a way, the 
original sin of much modern sociological 
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thinking. If Man and People has any last- 
ing value, it is in its methodical effort to 
show that any sociology which begins with 
such units as human beings, thought of as 
“social integers”, is bound to suffer from 
all the limitations of Euclidean geometry, 
Cartesian mathematics, and non-nuclear 
physics. Because individual human life is 
so profoundly embedded in and_ shot 
through with the inter-human and the so- 
cial, the term “Man” is, strictly speaking 
an abstraction. Or, as Ortega puts it in a 
characteristic passage, where he is discuss- 
ing language: 


The individual, the person, is from 
his birth submitted to the linguistic co- 
ercion that these usages represent. Hence 
the mother tongue is perhaps the most 
typical and clearest social phenomenon. 
With it “people” enter us, set up resi- 
dence in us, making each an example 
of “people”. Our mother tongue social- 
ises our inmost beings, and because of 
this fact every individual belongs, in the 
strongest sense of the word, to a society. 
He can flee from the society in which he 
was born and brought up, but in his flight 
the society inexorably accompanies him 
because he carries it within him. This is 
the true meaning that the statement 
“man is a social animal” can have... . 
Here we see with the utmost clarity that 
what we call “man” is very decidedly 
an abstraction. The most intimate being 
of each man is formed, shaped by a 
particular society. 


There is no need to emphasize here how 
much at variance this conception of things 
is from the notion so many of our “pan- 
humanists” are obsessed with, according 
to which the first and the last word about 
MAN (in capital letters) is that he is 
everywhere human and everywhere basi- 
cally the same. 

It is not my purpose to furnish a de- 
tailed inventory of all the sociological in- 
tuitions Ortega has stored away in this 
little warehouse of a book. I have always 
thought it the duty of a reviewer to lead 


the prospective reader to the edge of the 
water, without trying to do his swimming 
for him. But there is one other feature of 
Man and People which deserves a final 
word of comment. This book is, as I have 
said, uncompleted. It ends precisely at the 
point where Ortega really begins his ex- 
amination of the collective aspects of hu- 
man life. In his introductory note, the pub- 
lisher explains that “Ortega contemplated 
a second part or sequel to this volume 
which would discuss the state, law, society, 
nation, and inter-nation, but death over- 
took him before its completion.” This ex- 
planation lends an elegiac note to the pub- 
lication of this truncated fragment of a 
work, but it only adds to the mystery sur- 
rounding it. For the content of this book 
made its first public appearance in a series 
of lectures which Ortega delivered at his 
Institute of the Humanities in Madrid in 
1949. The projected series—and we must 
assume that it was in fairly completed form 
—was interrupted after several lectures 
had been delivered, because the Spanish 
authorities took umbrage to their immense 


popularity. Every obstacle was placed in 
Ortega’s way and he was finally forced to 
abandon them. Now what was it that could 
have irked the censors in these relatively 
abstruse sociological dissertations? The 


reader of Man and People has difficulty 
picking out anything that could be con. 
strued as unflattering to the Franco re. 
gime. Or was it, perhaps, Ortega’s insinu. 
ation that politics, like all social—as op- 
posed to individual—action is endemically 
archaic and, in the final analysis, a neces. 
sary evil? Did this disabused reflection 
grate on the censor’s sensitive ear? And 
was it because of the heavy-handed pres- 
sure he was subsequently subjected to and 
which weighed on him till his dying day, 
in October 1955, that Ortega felt disin- 
clined to pursue his meditations on the 
nature of society and the state? 

These are questions I cannot answer. 
Perhaps they will only properly be an- 
swered after the complete publication of 
Ortega’s opus posthumum. Man and People 
is only the first fragment of this legacy to 
have been unearthed, a legacy that is so 
vast that it is said to equal in size all of 
Ortega’s so far published works (six fat 
volumes in Spanish.) Its final exhumation 
will obviously take years, but once it has 
been completed the English-speaking world 
will be in a better position to understand 
why Albert Camus recently declared that 
José Ortega y Gasset was the most uni- 
versal and European thinker to have 
brightened our horizon since Nietzsche. 
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Burke’s Early Genius 


THOMAS I. COOK 


A Note-Book of Edmund Burke, 
H. V. F. Somerset, ed., New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1957. 120 pp. 


WHETHER, when the Burke papers, hither- 
to in the possession of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and now made publicly available for the 
use of scholars, have been fully examined, 
edited, and commented on, there will occur 
any radical change in the assessment of 
Burke’s thought, may well be doubted, 
whatever the gains in knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the course of his life, or of 
the facts of and motives for his behavior. 
With their aid, however, we may come to a 
more full and just appreciation of the con- 
tinuity and coherence in development of 
that great conservator, and with good for- 
tune may forever dispose of some contro- 
versies about, and some facile strictures on, 
his position, which have long and, on a 
careful overall reading, needlessly plagued 
us. (From what I have been told some little 
time since by one then engaged in examin- 
ing the newly available correspondence, 
there is a real possibility that those who, 
despite our awareness since the early 
works of Charles Beard of the humanly 
meaningful motivations of statesmen and 
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thinkers, use the relatedly romantic realism 
of muck-raking to discredit public thought 
and action by the exhibition of a private 
Achilles heel, may raise new controversies 
as to Burke’s public-spiritedness, may sub- 
ject him to a very belated posthumous hu- 
miliation, and may thereby endeavor to 
suggest, by highly illogical inference, that 
his thought is neither profound nor lasting- 
ly significant and creative.) 

Among the first fruits of the new in- 
quiries now possible is the present collec- 
tion of pieces, largely by Edmund Burke, 
though partly written by his life-long, and 
possibly but not probably blood, connec- 
tion, William Burke. Though the full 
twenty-four pieces make a very modest 
volume, one may hazard a guess that they 
will be of major significance from the 
point of view of any new perspective. Nor 
will that significance consist simply in 
knowledge of some of the things he thought 
and wrote during the period after he left 
Ireland and before he published the Vin- 
dication of Natural Society and brought 
out the first volume of the Annual Reg- 
ister; though, as Sir Ernest Barker points 
out in his perceptive and illuminating fore- 
word, knowledge of any sort about Burke 
during those hitherto mysterious years is 
of great value to the biographer. Part of 
the value rests in something also noted by 
Sir Ernest, the further demonstration of 
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what was already partially known but 
readily forgotten, namely, the width and 
range of Burke’s cultural and intellectual 
interests beyond the realm of politics, and 
the evidence, inter alia, of far from trifling 
poetic powers—as well as of an ambition 
to poetry, toward a poet’s calling, deliber- 
ately, and probably wisely, abandoned. 
Some of these pieces do, however, render 
more intelligible the writing of the cele- 
brated Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, published in 1757, though one 
has to add that that essay is rarely read 
(I note as a curiosity that it was my own 
first introduction to Burke, and a some- 
what discouraging one, as required read- 
ing for a youth sixteen or seventeen at an 
English public school). That Essay is in- 
variably noted, and then dismissed, as a 
work which had influence on Lessing in 
the composing of Laocoon; and, despite an 
equally invariable emphasis on the aesthet- 
ic and imaginative elements in Burke’s 
politica! thinking, it is rarely used in rela- 
tion thereto in an endeavor to present or 
discover his overall philosophy. 

The best pieces in this notebook, despite 
their being private efforts in analysis and 
expression which are not in all cases even 
completed, but peter out in unfinished 
jottings, foreshadow the philosophic states- 
man, and, what is more, reveal an extra- 
ordinary maturity, judgment and insight, 
as well as the burgeoning of a great and 
unmistakable style. They were, however, 
seemingly designed either in their process 
to clarify Burke’s own thinking, or, re- 
flection completed, to record systematically 
for his benefit his structured conclusions. 

“Some Political Scattered Observa- 
tions,” the one piece centrally political in 
avowed theme, is not, indeed, of pro- 
found significance. While it shows some 
insight and judiciousness, and indicates 
that Burke had already ranged widely in 
his reflections on politics and the arts of 
governing, it is in form imitative, and 
harks back to such works as Halifax’s 
Maxims of State. Its doing was no doubt 
of some lasting profit to Burke in clarify- 


ing judgments, especially since this genre 
almost compels the writer to concentrate on 
issues of practical statesmanship, and to 
seek precision as to criteria for decision- 
making. (For that reason, indeed, one 
might suggest the desirability of its revival, 
and complementary use, in these days of 
laborious and extensive analysis of the de- 
cision-making process.) Nevertheless, the 
root of Burke’s genius did not lie here, 
but consisted rather in an imaginative 
ranging up to and away from these philo- 
sophically barren though precise points, 
Thereby he sensed and suggestively expli- 
cated their origins, setting, and conditions; 
the ethics and metaphysics necessary to 
their effective making; and their broad 
consequences, whereof foreknowledge and 
anticipation were essential to the mature 
statesman. 

Nor are three companion pieces, “The 
Character of a Fine Gentleman,” “The 
Character of a Wise Man,” and “The Char- 
acter of a Good Man,” quite fundamental 
to Burke’s subsequent thought, though 
they do reveal his capacity for psychologi- 
cal penetration, and his awareness that 
personality types have their interrelated 
virtues and effects, and as wholes have 
capacities and limitations which determine 
the roles which their bearers can most ap- 
propriately play. The last of the three, 
however, unlike the preceding two, may 
reflect Burke himself; and, as the editor 
suggests, contains foreshadowings of his 
own mixed destiny. 

Of the three most mature, profound and 
penetrating essays, only one, entitled “Re- 
ligion of No Efficacy Considered as a State 
Engine,” has formal political reference. 
That essay is a bare two pages in length; 
and its second part, which develops out of, 
yet moves away from, its formal theme, 
constitutes a brief initial statement of 
Burke’s lasting thesis as to the dangers of 
exclusive reliance on the vulgar and utili- 
tarian, or, as he here calls it, “a mean 
Species of Reason.” He there animadverts 
on the unwisdom of a purely sceptical at- 
titude; on the virtue, whatever its dangers, 
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of enthusiasm, and emotion that goes be- 
yond the reaches of calculating reason; 
and on the ideal of a sufficient balance and 
interplay between such enthusiasm and a 
proper reason judiciously used, and itself 
restrained. 

The first part of the essay is, however, a 
profound protest against the misuse of re- 


ligion for direct political and legal ends. 
For Burke rightfully insists that the influ- 
ence of religion, concerned with eternal 
things, is properly indirect, through its 
impact on persons; that it ceases to operate 
to its own high ends when debased by im- 
mediate, utilitarian, trivial and ephemeral 
concerns. Such abuse works to the detri- 


Ballade Des Pendus 


(L’Epitaphe en forme de ballade que feit 
Villon pour luy et ses compagnons, s’at- 
tendant estre pendu avec eux.) 


O brother men, whom we here prede- 

cease, 

Don’t judge too harshly of us wretched 
ones. 

If you show pity for our luckless case 

God may in turn look kindly on your sins. 

You see us dangling here, or see our bones, 

The mouldering relics of some half-a-dozen 

Who cosseted the flesh that once bedizened 

And now rots piecemeal from its brittle 
frame. 

Don’t look on us as objects of derision 

But pray God to absolve us all from blame. 


Don’t take it much amiss that we, pre- 

destined 

Gallows-birds, accost you as our brothers. 

All men have not good sense; and we’re 
well chastened. 

Have mercy then, and with our Mary 
Mother’s 

Blest Son make intercession for us others 

Whom folly held in thrall: May grace not 
fail 

To us, unworthy though we be, nor Hell 

Consume us in its everlasting flame. 
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The game is up for us—what use to rail? 
But pray God to absolve us all from blame. 


Scoured clean by rain, blackened and 

desiccated 

By sun, our wretched bones; magpies and 
crows 

Have emptied our eyesockets, depilated 

Our shrunken features—plucked both 
beard and brows. 

Swung round on every vagrant wind that 
blows, 

More pecked than pears that rot beneath 
the tree, 

No rest for us who hang here, as you see. 

Consider well our folly and our shame 

And keep well clear of our fraternity— 

But pray God to absolve us all from blame. 


Prince Jesus, you to whom the mastery 
Of all is given, snatch from the signory 
Of Hell our souls, and checkmate Satan’s 
game. 
Men, no occasion’s here for mockery, 
But pray God to absolve us all from blame. 


Translated by DONALD C. YELTON 
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ment at once of the spiritual life and of the 
state. 

This thesis supplements, and in a sense 
constitutes a foundation for, Burke’s sub- 
sequent defense of religious toleration. Yet 
it at once emphasizes, and corrects certain 
misinterpretations of, his life-long insist- 
ence on the ultimate religious foundation 
of the social order. On so modest a basis, 
indeed, it would not be proper to argue 
that Burke, despite contrary appearances 
in some of his more mature writing, was 
an advocate of separation of church and 
state, which in some senses of that concept 
he certainly was not. But his teaching was, 
I think, consonant with its root idea; and 
his profound concern lest political society 
be damaged and destroyed by forgetful- 
ness or deliberate rejection of the spiritual 
part of life was manifestly no advocacy for 
politicization thereof, and was utterly op- 
posed to Voltaire’s sceptical perception of 
the practical uses of belief as an added, and 
perhaps more effective, sanction for posi- 
tive law. Burke’s position, indeed, today 
still constitutes a timely warning as to the 
dangers of a public religiosity as evidence 
of and buttress for civil loyalty, as well as 
against the view of religion as a this-world- 
ly commodity or service — a corruption 
against which one of our most outspoken 
contemporary conservatives, Peter Viereck, 
has inveighed recently with force and 
effectiveness. 

The following essay consists of a long 
series of propositions, partly aphoristic in 
character, but sometimes in their sequence 
(though not in strict form)  syllogistic, 
concerned with the relation of man to God 
his Creator and to his fellow men; and 
with the interdependence of their respec- 
tive duties to each. It is beyond the scope 
of this review to analyze or criticize these 
propositions in detail. I will note only two 
points. The first is Burke’s insistence that 
the perspective of eternity puts human re- 
lations in rightful proportion and leads 
to that clarified and long-sighted vision 
which is a restraint on immediate selfish- 
ness and pettiness. In Burke’s subsequent 
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political philosophy a sense of eternity 
and a perspective of history alike work to 
limit pride and the unrestrained seeking of 
pelf and power; to combat both the arro- 
gance of a reason which believed it could 
render the present or the finite future per. 
fect, and the arrogance of an arbitrariness 
whose root idea (though Burke would have 
applied it elsewhere) was the apocryphal 
“After me, the deluge.” 

The other, and perhaps even more im- 
portant, point is that, while morality does 
not necessarily include religion, religion 
necessarily includes morality. In our own 
time there are some dangers of forgetful- 
ness of both these points, and of their im- 
plications. For some of the most earnest 
advocates of the Christian polity, as em- 
bracing at once the duties and the freedom 
of the Christian man, have on occasion 
argued the impossibility of an effective 
morality discovered by human reason and 
grounded in a humanist natural law. Given 
the nature of our global world, and the 
diversities of religious faiths (or the ab- 
sence and rejection thereof) today, that 
counsel, for all the universalism of Chris- 
tian teaching and promise, becomes one of 
despair and alienation; and Burke at least, 
for all his spiritual awareness and religious 
commitment, manifestly avoided that error. 
On the other hand, the proper current con- 
cern (which Burke would fully share) to 
insure that religion be conceived in rela- 
tion to a higher power, and be not trans- - 
formed into a purely social gospel which, 
in its course and ultimate emphasis, will 
render worship unimportant or incidental, 
sometimes leads to a mystic and _ other- 
worldly extremism, whereby, however 
blameless the individual, moral duties of 
man to man in society are rendered unim- 
portant, and in practice faith becomes a 
substitute for works. That corruption, 
whose error would of course be insisted on 
by serious thinkers on this high subject, 
even though they may unintentionally pro- 
vide the basis for such debasing misinter- 
pretations, is properly rejected by Burke; 
and that rejection in turn makes clear 
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what he does not mean by his insistence 
in the prior essay, that religion is not a 
political utility. 

Finally, I turn to the best, longest, and 
most typically Burkean piece in the book, 
and trust that readers will not be deterred 
by its awkwardly lengthy and atypical title 
“Several Scattered Hints concerning Phi- 
losophy and Learning, Collected here from 
my Papers.” Full of wisdom concerning 
the range, diversity and depth, as well as 
the fallibility and folly of men, these hints, 
generous in their positive tone, are pro- 
foundly and incisively critical of narrow 
dogmatisms and ignorant  superiorities. 
They should be studied alike by the con- 
temptuous critic of the scholar and by the 
cultural dilettante, since Burke firmly de- 
fends disciplined training and thorough 
knowledge, and pinpoints the sundry dan- 


gers of a little knowledge; while on the 
other hand he properly condemns the cult 
of the petty and the trivial, and unbalanced 
absorption into exquisite refinements, to 
the loss of perspective, and with a failure 
to grasp the core and key ideas properly 
derived from a learning which, while sure 
and sound, is also broad. Here are com- 
passed the sins of anti-intellectualism and 
the ills of the ivory tower. I hazard the 


_ opinion that those evils, jointly and in 


their interplay, are closer to the source of 
real weakness in contemporary American 
society than the recently much deplored 
absence therein of a body of scientists 
putatively adequate to security in the days 
of Sputnik. At best, such an inadequate, 
or inadequately used, supply is conse- 
quence of the deeper weakness, and not 
itself causative. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IN THE WINTER 1957-58 issue of your 
periodical, Father Leo Ward states that 
John Dewey’s “finally important point” is 
that “the student is the chief agent in 
education.” I should like to point out, if I 
may, that Fr. Ward is wide of the mark. 

If I understand Dewey at all, I would 
say that his concern for the child and pre- 
occupation with child psychology is less a 
concern for the child as such than for find- 
ing the source springs of human nature 
and behavior. He is no different from all 
other psychologists in this respect, who, in 
their search for basic patterns of behavior, 
go back to childhood—to the primeval 
stage in an individual’s life span. And all 
he does is simply to tell us, in some of the 
most complicated English I have ever read, 
what he thinks these sources are. I say 
thinks, because he nowhere proves what 
these are scientifically, his claims to the 
contrary notwithstanding, though he does 
manage to “prove” them logically. But 
logic is a different matter from science al- 
together. 

Unlike the experience of Fr. Ward, a 
reading of Dewey’s basic works leads me 
to conclude that their author is convinced 
—on what scientific grounds we are left 
in the dark—that what he calls scientific 
human nature leads man to reject our pres- 
ent society and to embrace a nebulous sort 
of neo-socialism. Dewey’s end-in-view is a 
collectivist neo-socialist society. The meth- 
od is a metaphysically pre-determined de- 
terminism. Fr. Ward fails to point out why 
in Dewey’s scheme of things the student 
appears as the central figure. He may or 
may not actually be that. But if he were, 
why does Dewey make him the central 


figure? What is Dewey’s goal? What does 
he aspire to? Dewey himself supplies the 
answer in his Human Nature and Conduct 
(1922). The substantive goal of all educa- 
tion and of the school—any school, public 
or private—is to change human behavior 
and to direct it into the kind of channels 
that will, in the forming of habits, lead 
to collectivist and socialist preferences. 
Since he holds out little hope for adults, 
the re-formation of human nature must 
begin in childhood, in man’s primeval state, 
as it were, before it is corrupted by a cor- 
rupt external societal environment. 

One might add, parenthetically, that 
Dewey’s attempt to convert the nation’s 
schools into a laboratory (workshop) of his 
social philosophy is the reason for the 
progressive tendency over the last 40 years 
or so to eliminate from the school curricu- 
lum the study of the many socially neces- 
sary subjects. I mean socially-necessary in 
the sense of meeting the needs of our do- 
mestic and international society today, 
right here and now, and not of those of 
some utopia conceived by Dewey’s brain 
in his pseudo-scientific ivory tower world. 
On its practical side, it is highly question- 
able—constitutionally, I might add— 
whether in our democratic society one 
single social philosophy, named education- 
al psychology, is allowable in preference 
to any other. For the same reason that no 
official religion is allowable (or, for that 
matter, an official atheism) no “official” 
educational theory or “science” is allow- 
able. 

In an article on Dewey in a recent issue 
of The Review of World Politics, Fr. 
Ward writes that Dewey loved man. Who 
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doesn’t? That is not the finally important 

int about the social theoretician and his 
school. The point is whether or not applied 
Deweyism has brought benefits or near 
tragedy to education, as the common man 
in America understands the term. In the 
light of the great debate now in progress, 
the answer is obvious. All I am doing is 
applying Dewey’s own pragmatic test to 
his own theories. It may very well be that 
man’s greatest fault is his intellectual 
pomposity, his fascination with himself. 
Whether Dewey loved man or not is of no 
earthly consequence. It is of no more con- 
sequence than whether or not Fourier, 
Rousseau, Hobbes, Lenin and Mussolini 
loved man. What is of the utmost conse- 
quence, however, is whether he has rightly 
or wrongly interpreted to man the myster- 
ies of his own deep nature and provided 
him with goals greater and more praise- 
worthy than those provided by people who 
came into the world before him. 

There is an irony in the self-righteous- 
ness and self-assurance of theoreticians, To 
Dewey, pretty near everything that pre- 
ceded his own time was “traditional.” And 
he hated it. Now Dewey himself is “tradi- 
tion” and his theories are “traditional.” 
Who can say that together with all the 
other “traditions” and “habits” he set out 
to demolish his will not be the first to meet 
the fate he had ordained for the rest? 

ALBERT NORMAN, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of History 
Norwich University 


Northfield, Vermont 


I WISH to indicate my assent to Mr. von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s analysis of sin and 
crime and the distinction between the two. 
(MoperN AcE, Spring, 1958). As a 
Lutheran, may I say that the Lutheran who 
is true to his church’s understanding of the 
Gospel is also “Christocentric man-believer, 
worshipper, lover of God (and of His 
Image) whose religion, before being any- 
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thing else, is faith, charity, and liturgy— 
and not ‘public service’ or a community 
organization to train docile taxpayers.” 

However, I find untenable the assertion 
“Luther’s Faith alone was an exaggeration 
of St. Augustine’s Love (God) and do what- 
ever you like.” Rather, I would consider 
it a doctrinal emphasis necessitated by the 
concept of merits and salvation by works, 
so characteristic of the medieval Church, 
and which was nothing more than a re- 
vivified semi-Pelagianism. 

I would also suggest that Mr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn might seek a clue as to the roots 
of sin and crime in the Roman Catholic 
world by examining the effect on Catholic 
morality of the Jesuitic principle of “pro- 
babilism” as applied to the confessional 
and to the Roman texts on moral theology. 

The author draws many clear lines be- 
tween Protestant and Catholic, but I fear 
that the realities are not so distinct. In 
actuality there is much overlapping. 

BROOKE WALKER 
Brooklyn, New York 


FOLLOWING ARE SOME thoughts inspired by 
two articles in the Winter issue of MODERN 
AGE in the symposium, “Intellectuality 
and Wisdom.” Those are “Intellectuals, 
Experts, and the Classless Society” by 
Thomas Molnar and “Intellectuals, Catho- 
lics, and the Intellectual Life” by John 
Lukacs: 

I shall start by defining my terms. An 
intellectual, to me, is one who loves learn- 
ing for its own sake. He is not merely in- 
telligent, nor does he necessarily belong 
to a learned profession, nor is he necessarily 
a scholar strictly speaking. He may be in 
any one of a number of vocations, likely 
by necessity rather than choice, but his 
distinguishing characteristic is that learn- 
ing, in the true sense, is to him a great 
jo 


y. 

All of these qualities are qualities of the 
individual. How the general public regards 
a member of a learned profession is, for 
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my argument, beside the point. The public 
admires educational glamor as well as any 
other and to say that they respect a degree 
is different than saying that they respect 
intellectuality, for, as 1 need hardly point 
out, the two are not interchangeable terms. 

The intellectual, such as I describe, is 
not mistreated in the old fashioned way of 
being hung, drawn and quartered; he is 
mistreated in the new, subtle, scientific, 
refined way adopted by the social planners 
in the classless society spoken of by Mr. 
Molnar. How do I know? Because I hold 
a position in an organization which is a 
microcosm of that classless society. Pre- 
scinding from theory, past history, or the 
genesis of the word “intellectual”, whether 
noun or adjective, as treated of in Profes- 
sor Lukacs’ articl, how does the intellectual 
I define, fare? He fares as follows: 

1. He watches his language. He never 
uses a three syllable word if at all 
possible to avoid it. This includes his 
conversation with people holding de- 
grees which, of course, include ex- 
ecutives. The executive may under- 
stand the word, but not you for using 
it. 

. He sedulously hides all intellectual 
curiosity or learnings, especially if it 
concerns the beautiful or poetic. This 
requires great care, as you may let 
your tastes be known unawares. 

. He conceals enthusiasm for anything, 
indignation over anything. All mem- 
bers of the classless society must do 
this, but the intellectual must be on 
guard more than others because he 
reacts more than others. 

It is very hard to follow Professor 
Lukacs’ article because it is not always 
clear whom he means by an intellectual. 
Sometimes he seems to mean members of 
the “intelligentsia”, sometimes all members 
of the learned professions, sometimes just 
scholars and sometimes pseudo-intellectuals. 
But there is one point Professor Lukacs 
does not bring out and that is that to be a 
true intellectual requires heroism. Every- 
one today is afraid of saying that a thing 


is hard, and I submit that to be a true 
intellectual is that. This is why there are 
so few really intellectual vocations among 
our youth. We have succeeded too well 
in making everything appear easy of at. 
tainment and, consequently, there are no 
challenges. Professor Lukacs in a footnote 
deplores the quality of Catholic college 
students. Why should they be any differ. 
ent? Let us examine the question. 

To be a good Catholic one must first be 
a good human being. This means that, 
besides grace, we must take advantage of 
the human wisdom of the ages. This may 
come with tradition or the culture sur- 
rounding us, but in our civilization we 
have neither. Is there any attempt in the 
average Catholic home to supply it with 
fine reading matter? The highest mental 
level of the average Catholic home I visit 
is the baseball level. (I’m a Catholic.) How 
many of these Catholic students ever heard 
intelligent conversation in their homes, had 
high ideals instilled into them, were dis- 
ciplined in the use of the TV set, were ever 
surrounded with the best music? The mere 
repetition of death, heaven and hell is not 
going to produce good Catholics nor good 
students. What is needed is a twenty-four- 
hour, three-sixty-five-days-a-year practice 
in all the implications of that consideration. 
God won’t do everything; we have to love 
Him with our mind. God Himself said so. 

I repeat: to be a true intellectual in our 
society requires heroism. The more class- 
less the society, the more the heroism. Is it 
not heroic to withstand (1) the violence 
of television, (2) the amorality of picture 
magazines, (3) the monotony of digest 
magazines, (4) the moron level of adver- 
tising, (5) the psychological “adjustment” 
of the organization man which will soon 
be that of the classless man, (6) the over- 
emphasis on sports, (7) the boredom and 
indifference of men in general? 

As my livelihood depends upon the pro- 
tective coloration of “adjustment,” I must 
request that my name and address be 
withheld. 

A READER 
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Freeland K. Abbott is professor of history at Tufts University. 


Edward Case, a businessman, has contributed reviews and poems to The Wall Street 
Journal and other periodicals. His critical essay on Joyce Cary will appear in an 
early number of Mopern AGE. 
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‘Thomas I. Cook is professor of political science at Johns Hopkins University, and book- 


review editor of The Journal of Politics. He is a graduate of the University of Lon- 
don. 
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discussion not long before his death. His posthumous Man and People is reviewed in 
this number. 


Jose Maria Gironella is the principal living Spanish novelist, the author of The Cypres- 
ses Believe in God (Knopf) and Where the Soil Was Shallow (Regnery). At present 


he resides in Finland. He was personally acquainted with Giovanni Papini. 


August Heckscher, director of The Twentieth Century Fund, was formerly chief editorial 
writer for the New York Herald-Tribune. He is the author of A Pattern of Politics. 
His essay in this number of Mopern AGE originated as an address to the Board 
Members’ Institute, the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies. 


Anthony Kerrigan, Gironella’s translator, lives at present in the Balearics. He writes for 
many publications, and is the Spanish representative of Henry Regnery Company. 
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Galway Kinnell, poet and translator, at present is a member of the faculty of New York 
University. 


George A. Lundberg, one of the best-known of American sociologists, is a professor at 
the University of Washington. 


Anthony Lejeune, deputy editor of the influential English weekly Time & Tide, is a 
Conservative in disagreement with the present English government. 


James McAuley is editor of Quadrant, the quarterly of criticism and current affairs 
published by the Australian Association for Cultural Freedom. 


Thomas Molnar, a member of the faculty of Brooklyn College, is completing books on 
The Future of Education and on the intellectual. A student at the University of 
Brussels early in the Second World War, he was arrested by the Nazis and impris- 
oned at Buchenwald and Dachau, being liberated by American troops on the day 
for which his execution was scheduled. 


John Moffitt, a New Yorker, has had poems published in The New Yorker, Atlantic 
Monthly, Saturday Review, and Prairie Schooner. 


John Frederick Nims, professor of English at the University of Notre Dame, has translated 
the poems of St. John of the Cross, which Grove Press will publish next autumn, 
including “Sin Arrimo y con Arrimo”, printed in this number of Mopern AGE. 


Caroline Maddox Tonsor, who lives in Ann Arbor, is the wife of Stephen Tonsor, an- 
other contributor to MopERN AGE. 


Otto von Habsburg, Archduke of Austria, is head of the imperial house of Habsburg, and 
son of the Emperor Karl. At present he resides in Bavaria. He has travelled fre- 
quently in America. 


Frederick Wilhelmsen, at present travelling in Europe, is the author of Hilaire Belloc, 
No Alienated Man, and other books. He is professor of philosophy at the University 
of Santa Clara. 


Donald C. Yelton, who is librarian at Lincoln University, in Pennsylvania, has translated 
some of the poems of Baudelaire, Valéry, Du Bellay, and Horace. 
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